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Waar is the question between the upholders of the free princi- 
ple in religion and the upholders of the various despotic princi- 
ples prevalent in many churches? The question is, what is the 
last earthly appeal in religion? It is not, what is the divine ap- 
peal? The divine authority every one alike acknowledges to be 
the truth of God. Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Unitarian, and the 
rest, all alike acknowledge the truth of God, and the reality of 
his world, to be the divine, final, and absolute authority. But the 
question lies wholly upon the human side, what is the last earthly 
appeal, on what, humanly speaking, do we in the last resort base 
our religion? ‘The upholders of religious absolutism are apt to 
confuse the question, by confounding the divine and human sides 
of it. The authority of God’s truth and of the Roman Catholic 
Church, says the Roman Catholic, as though they were identical, 
but the one is divine, the other earthly. And it is the earthly 
authority alone, about which we differ. 

What then is the last earthly appeal in religion? In Christen- 
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dom, there are four principal answers to this question. There are 
those who base religion, first, on the church ; second, on the Bible ; 
third, on the person Jesus Christ; fourth, on the human spirit it- 
self, directly related with the truth. Observe that these are all 
realities ; the church is a reality, and the Bible and Jesus Christ 
and the human spirit are realities. It is not, do we believe in 
these realities, but how do we believe in them, and how do we re- 
late them ? 

People talk of the coming conflict between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism, but the conflict has already come. It is but one phase 
of the conflict between religious absolutism and religious liberty, 
which existed long before Luther’s day, and which is now going 
on actively, not only between Romanism and Protestantism, but 
inside of Protestantism, to some degree in all churches and reli- 
gions the world over. Whether with us it will again come to 
carnal blows and bloody battles, is an incidental question. The 
conflict is now affecting men’s souls, which is the main matter. 
You may cut down a plant with a knife, or you may put it in the 
dark, out of the sunshine and the rain, and let it pine and wither ; 
and so with men, you may kill them by war, and you may also 
sap their souls with false doctrine, which will bear fruit after its 
own kind. And that men prize their soul’s life above their body’s 
life they show, themselves, when they are willing to fight for their 
principles, for their soul’s life. The root of religious wars lies in 
the opposite religious faiths which men hold. But these faiths, 
whether they result in war or not, work each its own effect upon 
the soul which holds it, and upon the public character. The con- 
flict is always going on inwardly, whether it break out upon the 
surface or not. 

On these four bases, and various combinations of them, men 
ground their faith, and on them churches have grown up and are 
now growing. Each one of these principles has its effect upon 
the private soul after its kind, and upon the public character, 
upon the present life of society, and upon the future. 

Let us look at each of the four bases, —first, the church. Ro- 
man Catholics, Greek Churchmen, I believe, and High Church- 
men, and perhaps others, appeal in the last resort to the church, 
as final and absolute authority. Each understands the church dif- 
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ferently. The new Romanism puts the whole power over the 
“ faith and morals’’ of mankind, over the conscience and the con- 
duct of the human race, in the hands of its chief priest, the Pope. 
The older Romanism vested the same power, not in one autocrat, 
but in an oligarchy of bishops. The Greek Church and the High 
Churchman appeal to the decisions of the earli¢r councils as final. 
But all, in one form or another, make the church supreme over 
the conscience and the mind of men. But what is the church of 
man, which they thus make supreme over man? For it is not the 
church of God, the holy city of the blessed, the society of per- 
fect souls. It is not the inner church to which they ascribe this 
authority, though they often speak as if it were ; but it is the out- 
ward church, the church of man, the earthly representative of the 
mystical city, the actual ecclesiastical corporation. Now what is 
this church of man? Is it anything else than a certain number 
of men, associated for religion? Even granting Jesus to be God, 
his presence on the earth was only for a few years. All the rest 
of the time, the church, as an actual institution, has consisted en- 
tirely of human beings. What essential difference does it make 
how many of them theye are? The ocean is immeasurably larger 
than one drop of water, but for all its volume it is still the same 
water as the drop. So one hundred millions of men, multiplied 
one hundred times, if you will, gives us nothing more than man. 
The “semper, ab omnibus, ubique,” granting it to be true, 
gives us only man after all. The church to which this appeal is 
made is an institution consisting of men. When we analyze it 
then, the appeal of the church means the appeal to an association 
of men, or to its government. Those who affirm the church to be 
supreme over the human soul assume a final and absolute author- 
ity, not in God only, but in a human institution also, in a certain 
body of men, or its elected officers. 

Second, the Bible. What is the Bible? It is confessedly com- 
posed of the writings of certain Hebrews, from very early times 
to a short time after Christ. These writings every one acknowl- 
edges to be the work of men, conceived in human language, writ- 
ten down by human hands. They do indeed contain the life of 
others than the writers, they contain the life of those of whom 
these writers wrote, but even that life comes to us through these 
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writers. And of those of whom they wrote, one only, Jesus 
Christ, is claimed by anybody to be God; the others, all the men 
of the Old Testament, and the apostles in the New, all allow to be 
men. Even if Jesus were God, he did not write the Old Testa- 
ment, neither did he write the New Testament, however much it 
may have been inspired by him. The New Testament was writ- 
ten of him, not by him, but by certain persons confessedly hu- 
man; and it is not to his writings, but to their writings, and to 
the writings of their ancient compatriots, that appeal is made 
when the Bible is set up as infallible. Is the creature more 
than the creator? Can a human thing be more than the hu- 
man being whence it came? a book more than its author? Not 
all the reasoning in the world can shake the simple fact, that 
a book is a human thing derived from a human being, and 
that any divine truth which there may be in it must have 
been in the man first. A book means the man or men whence 
it came; it cannot mean more than its original. Grant the 
Bible to have been inspired by God, and him to have been its 
first cause and divine original, yet the inspiration confessedly 
passed through men, and must have been humanized in doing so. 
These men are the human original of the Bible. Those, therefore, 
who affirm the Bible to be supreme over the conscience assert a 
final authority over all men’s souls, not only in God and his truth, 
but in certain Hebrew men also. 

Third, there are those who consider the person Jesus to be su- 
preme over all men’s consciences. This is the position, I should 
judge, of many Unitarians, especially among the elders, and per- 
haps of Dr. Channing; though it is hard to get at their precise 
thought here, if indeed it be precise. Perhaps the question was 
not so strongly forced home to them as it is to us, and so their 
thought was less defined. For myself, believing Jesus to be man, 
and under human conditions, it is impossible for me to conceive a 
final and absolute authority to be in him. But even on the sup- 
position that Jesus is God and possesses absolute authority, is it 
possible for us to appeal to it? Is there any medium between him 
and us, other than a human one. We may appeal to his recorded 
words, but those came to us through men. We may appeal to 
the chureh, as the possessor of the organic Christian tradition, 
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but the church too, at any rate since Christ’s time, consists solely 
of men. And so of all the possible mediums between him and us, 
they are all human, and his authority, even if divine and absolute 
in itself, must be humanized in passing through these men before 
it reaches us, that is, must lose its absolute quality. Supposing 
such an authority to exist in Jesus, we must, in order to have it 
reach us and be operative, deify the medium through which it 
reaches us ; we must either deify the church as the Roman Catho- 
lics do, or the Bible or New Testament as some Protestants do, or 
at any rate that part of the New Testament ascribed directly to 
Jesus, as some Unitarians incline to do. But no one will assert 
even those words put by the Evangelists in the mouth of Jesus 
to have been written by him, but all acknowledge them to have 
come to us through, at the very least, one man, the writer. 
And the divine and absolute authority is not a thing to rest on 
probability, as that this writer in any special case probably re- 
ported it right— for that probably brings in the very human ele- 
ment, which humanizes the absolute. The authority of Jesus, 
even if originally absolute, to be operative, must reach us through 
an absolute medium. To affirm it, we must affirm an absolute 
authority in the men through whom it comes to us. 

Fourth, there are those who rest religion, at the last earthly ap- 
peal, upon the human spirit itself, directly and responsibly related 
with the truth of God and the reality of his world; upon the 
integrity of the human conscience inwardly related with the divine 
spirit. The personal watchword of this position is, “ salvation by 
faith, not by conformity to human ordinances and established ob- 
servances, but by the free loyalty of the spirit to the truth.’’* The 
right of private judgment is the same thing on the intellectual side. 
Man, the child of God, is its gospel. Since Luther broke the 
Roman absolutism in Western Europe, this faith has been largely 
present in the Protestant part of Christendom, along with much 
else, which tradition has mixed with it, but with which it cannot 
unite, always present in some measure, modifying, reforming, in- 
spiring one part after another of Protestantism. ‘* Here I stand: 
I cannot otherwise: God help me: Amen.” That faith broke 
Rome ; that faith is still working in Christendom. 

How then is this last faith, which, while making its final and di- 
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vine appeal to the truth of God, makes its last human appeal to 
the personal conscience itself, related with the others which we 
have been considering, —first, with that faith which makes the 
church supreme over all consciences ? The outward church which 
is here appealed to simply means, as we have seen, a certain 
number of men religiously associated, simply a part of mankind. 
To give to a part of mankind absolute dominion over the con- 
sciences of the rest of mankind necessarily denies the divine spirit 
in the rest of mankind, denies them their gospel birthright, and 
puts above them, not only the divine authority, but a human ab- 
solutism as well. This absolutism varies in its forme It may vest 
the whole power in one pope, which is the present Roman form, 
the most developed form of tyranny, only saved from being intol- 
erable by the absence of power in the pope to enforce his de- 
crees, or it may vest it in a body of bishops, or other officers. 
The more remote and the more vague the body in which the au- 
thority rests, the greater the practical liberty, but the form makes 
no essential difference in the principle. Wherever an absolute 
authority is claimed for the church over my conscience, there my 
gospel birthright is denied, and in place of God and his truth, is 
put a body of men and their commandments, a human absolutism. 

And those who appeal in this way to the Bible as final over the 
private conscience, do the like. The Bible, as we have seen, has 
a human original, as well as a divine original. It means the men 
from whence it came, of whom and by whom it was written. To 
affirm it then to be final over my conscience necessarily denies my 
right of conscience, subjects me and the spirit in me to certain 
Hebrew men. It is essentially the same human absolutism as that 
of the infallible church. It allows us greater practical liberty in- 
deed, for the authority is so remote, and the contents of it so 
varied, that unless supplemented by some infallible intrepreter and 
agent, there is a wide range of interpretation and action possible. 
From the book of Genesis to Revelation there is room for a very 
considerable breadth of speculation both in faith and morals. We 
may be polygamists with Abraham, as the Mormons are ; we may 
hew down the heathen with Joshua and Samuel, as our forefathers 
did; we may hold slaves with the Israelites, and perhaps the early 
Christians, as the Southerners did; we may curse our enemies 
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with .some of the Psalmists, and with Paul, as all incline to do; 
and we may believe a great variety of things, and all piously and 
properly, if it be true that the whole Bible is the absolute Word 
of God, and one part of it as good as any other. And.even if in 
our private interpretation we ascribe to the Bible a doctrine not 
found in it at all, there is yet no human authority to overrule us, 
and we may go on unchecked. In an infallible church, such a 
heresy is checked at once by the actual government. But with- 
out such an interpreter and agent, it may exist freely. So when 
the Reformers denied the infallibility of the church, and letting 
the infallibility of the Bible remain, affirmed the right of private 
interpretation, it was as if we should deny the authority of the 
United States government, while still affirming the authority of 
our written constitution, with the right of each one to interpret it 
by his own mind. Evidently that meant a much larger practical 
liberty than before, — it meant the breaking up of the existing or- 
ganization and government of the church. 

There is then more room in this position which makes the Bible 
infallible than in that which makes the church so. The men who 
by it rule my conscience are not living. There is no human sanc- 
tion to their word, no anathema can come from them, or impris- 
onment, or coercion. They are remote. We must go to them if 
we would know their meaning. They do not stand over us with 
direct power in their hand. But yet the principle is the same. 
And though the yoke would seem comparatively easy, the author- 
ity being so remote, yet experience shows us that it constantly 
tends to gather a present executive power about itself, and that 
this form of absolutism can gall and warp and crush souls and 
people with terrible power. 

Thirdly, the position of those who ascribe this authority over 
the conscience to Jesus Christ is open to a like objection, if Jesus 
be man, as I believe. But even if he be God himself, the Eter- 
nal Word incarnate, his authority cannot reach us except through 
a human medium, and hence cannot be operative. 

The question, then, between the upholders of the free principle 
in religion, and those who rest in any human being or thing, a 
final authority over the conscience, apart from persuasion and con- 
viction, the question between us is, are we the children of God, 
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in a full, free sense, directly and responsibly related with his truth 
and his spirit, or are we absolutely subject to certain men also, — 
our mind to their dictation, our conscience to their rule? Such 
@ question needs only to be stated, — it answers itself. 

We have been considering the principle of religious freedom in 
its relations with the principle of absolute and final authority in 
church, or in Bible, or in Jesus Christ. It is evident that the 
argument applies with equal force to any claim of an absolute 
authority in any human being or thing whatever. We have 
specifically considered how the principle of freedom is related 
with the claims set up by some men for the church, the Bible, and 
Christ. We have not considered the church, the Bible, and 
Christ, as they are, but as they are sometimes claimed to be. It 
remains to consider them as they are. For, as I have said, they 
are realities. In denying the claims set up by some men for them, 
I have not denied them. I have simply examined the dogmas 
built on them, and come to them. How then is the liberty which 
I have affirmed related with Bible, church, and Christ ? 

The principle of that liberty is that man is the child of God, — 
his judgment related with the truth, his conscience with the right- 
eousness, his heart with the spirit of God. In the consciousness 
of his divine birthright, he who holds this faith refuses to surren- 
der his spirit to any human power, but in the oneness of his na- 
ture with the nature of his fellow-men, in the recognition of the 
same spirit in them as in himself, he is drawn to his fellow-men 
and to all things human. His faith in God reaches down to man, 
the child of God, and for the least and lowest of men he has some 
reverence, divining in him, even against all appearance, some 
measure of the Father’s spirit. This reverence grows as he ap- 
prehends the divine in man or in human things. He who holds 
this faith recognizes the divine birthright at once of himself, and 
of all mankind. Thus all human things have their meaning to 
him in proportion to the truth in them. 

Let us take the Bible, then. What is the Bible, and what does 
it contain? What does it represent tous? It represents, first, 
in the Old Testament, the life of the Hebrew nation from its 
early beginning to the time of Christ, — not alone the writers and 
those of whom they wrote, but also those who preserved these 
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books through all these generations. The Hebrew nation by nat- 
ural selection, by the common consent of the public conscience 
and heart, preserved the books of the Old Testament, as that of 
all their written life most holy, most dear to their hearts, and good 
for their souls. The Old Testament was not first canonized, and 
then loved and revered, — it was first loved and revered, and then 
canonized, Next, in the New Testament, are represented to us 
Jesus Christ and his followers. Though not the writer, Jesus is 
the chief original of the New Testament, the object which inspired 
it. Finally, the Bible represents to us the judgment of Christen- 
dom from Christ’s time until now, that is in the early centuries be- 
fore Mohammed, of the West of Asia, the North of Africa, and 
what of Europe was then civilized, —since Mohammed’s time, of 
Europe and her offshoots, and at this present time of Europe and 
America and their offshoots. By all this part of humanity the 
Bible has been judged to contain the holiest recorded inspiration 
and life known to our race, to be the writing best fitted for the in- 
spiration of the religious life, both the life of the private soul and 
of the church. 

So much of the human spirit is represented to us in our Bible, 
and if against our sight we apprehend the divine spirit in the sin- 
ful and wicked, how much more do we owe reverence to this book, 
in which is gathered the life and faith and judgment of so many 
generations. If we believe that we are free by reason of the 
spirit in us, and that that spirit is not one man’s birthright only, 
but all men’s birthright, then by that very faith we ascribe a 
place to the Bible proportionate to the men whom it represents to 
us. Thus while we reject the claim of those who ascribe an in- 
fallible supremacy to the Bible, we do not reject the Bible itself, 
but rather establish it in a new and more intimate relation with 
our life. Recognizing in mankind the spirit whereby we ourselves 
are free, we reverently regard the fruits of that spirit in the Bible, 
and in the pious care which has preserved it for us. 

So with the church. The church represents to us the larger 
religious life of Christendom. It holds the organic religious tra- 
dition of our part of humanity. If we believe in the spirit in 
man, can we disregard the fruit of the spirit in the church? No: 


however much we may reject the principles of some churches, and 
2 
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some things in the church, we reverence it by that same faith 
whereby we are free. However wanting we may think it com- 
pared with that ideal church, as all things actually are compared 
with their ideal, yet when we compare it with other human things 
as we should compare it, we behold in ita mighty and glorious fruit 
of the spirit. In establishing our special church upon a free basis, 
we establish the general church in a new and fruitful relation with 
our life. 

And with regard to Jesus also, to whom of all men the eyes of 
our western world have turned since he appeared among us, and 
who of all men has most held its loyalty and faith, and who now 
in the general faith of Christendom is either identified with God 
or stands next to him, as the one whose spirit, of all humanity, has 
reached nearest to the divine spirit, — in rejecting any claim for 
him in an absolute supremacy over our souls we do not necessarily 
reject him as the human head of our church, —as being of all 
humanity with whom we are consciously associated the one most 
filled with the divine spirit. There is nothing in the principle of 
freedom which I have affirmed inconsistent with faith in Jesus, as 
standing in our conscience next to God. While we cannot accept 
his authority as absolute and overruling, apart from our own per- 
suasion and conviction, for that would deny the gospel which he - 
taught, whereby we are the children of God, we may yet recog- 
nize in him that spirit which we believe to be in man, in fuller 
measure than in any other known to us. As for myself, I do. 

And this applies to all of human life and history, as well to 
heathen as Christian. He who holds this faith will not despise the 
religion of any human being. The worst idol, as has been said, 
has represented God to a human soul, and even while we may 
shudder at some faiths and practices, there yet mingles a certain 
reverence with our honor — something of the pathos of human 
life and of the human heart is present even in the abominations of 
Moabitish, or Feejee idolatry. Thus regarding all the religions of 
humanity, we do not put them on the same level. We know very 
well a religion of human sacrifice is not on a level with the reli- 
gion of love. We know that Christianity is better than the pa- 
ganisms of Greece, and Rome, and Egypt, and Syria, and the 
northern nations which it superseded. We know there is hardly 
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such a thing as a level in human life, whether religious or other- 
wise, and that the notion that one religion is as good as another, 
however smooth as a dogma, will not fit the facts of history, and 
our own experience. We do not put all religions on a level, but 
we believe in giving to each its relative position according to the 
value of its truth as witnessed by our spirits. 

But to return to our special subject. In affirming our freedom 
we do not make void the Bible or the church, but we establish 
them in a new position. We see in them the life of souls kindred 
with our own; we become one with them in the free union of 
sympathy. The spirit in us not only frees us from human bond- 
age, but unites us with all men and all human things in which the 
same spirit dwells. So that the question is not, shall we hold to 
or reject the Bible, the church, and Christ? but, shall we have 
them as our absolute masters, quenching our spirits, overruling 
our minds, crushing our souls without appeal, or shall we have 
them as fraternal helpers and guides, opening, quickening, inspir- 
ing us to a kindred and free life? In affirming the principle of 
freedom over an absolute authority, we do not annul the religious 
bond between men, we change it from a bond of despotism and 
subjection to one of union and co-working helpfulness. ‘The re- 
ligious principle upon which this freedom rests, namely, that man 
is the child of God, and hence not subject to human domination, 
I find most deeply original in the gospel of Jesus, and as his word 
I preach it. If there be any one who thinks it original with him- 
self, let him so preach it, and let the fact judge him. 

But it is objected that this principle which makes us free, and 
at the last appeal rests upon the private conscience, is a private 
principle, that it tends to individualism, and to make us look upon 
every man as the centre of the world, which is evidently error 
and confusion. There are, indeed, some who boldly proclaim indi- 
vidualism as the equivalent of freedom ; but it is not a question of 
boldness, but of truth. Religious individualism, whatever larger 
meaning we may foist upon the word, naturally suggests, and in- 
deed emphasizes, the religious separation of men. It centres the — 
world, so to speak, in each man. But are you, after all, we may 
ask, the individualist, the central fact of the world? I am to my- 
self, he may answer. But ought you not to be to yourself what 
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you are in reality, and then if you are so to yourself, do you not 
deceive yourself? Let us rather be to ourselves what we are in 
fact, as far as that is possible to us. 

It is a natural fear which sees in freedom the exaltation of self, 
and a natural narrowness by which many professing freedom fall 
into individualism and lose their larger life and sympathy ; but the 
fear and the narrowness alike are based upon a misconception, — 
upon the recognition of only half the principle. That principle is 
not only that I am free, that taken alone is individualism, but also 
the spirit whereby I am free is in all other men, and in all human 
things, — that unites us with all human life. 

By what right can he who affirms the spirit in man as the last 
earthly appeal, and because of its presence in himself holds him- 
self free from all human domination, — by what right can he dis- 
regard the spirit in his fellow-men? by what right can he despise 
the Bible and the church, which are its long matured and precious 
fruits? by what right can he despise the judgment which has 
brought them down to us. 

This is the natural logic of the principle which I have affirmed. 
He who professes religious freedom, then, proceeds to shut him- 
self up within himself, or within any narrow circle, or within the 
limits of the present generation, and despises other men and 
human things is only half free. Not until he recognizes the 
spirit in man, present and past as well, and in all human 
things, books, institutions, arts, traditions,— not until then can 
he know the full measure of freedom, or receive the full 
freedom of our city. Enfranchising one enfranchises all, — 
that is the natural logic of it. Once recognize the spirit 
whereby we are free in all mankind, and in all that men have 
done and thought amd created, and we find our narrowness ex- 
panding, we find our souls breathing a larger atmosphere, we find 
ourselves uniting with our fellow-men in all directions, learning of 
them, resting in them, becoming one with them in an ever larger 
fellowship. When we catch this faith, the life of humanity stirs 
to us with a new movement. The Bible and the church grow liv- 
ing. Through them the spirit of kindred souls speaks to us, not 
with formal commandment and fixed rules, but with the freer 
voice of example and sympathetic life. 
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It is likewise objected that by turning to the principle of free- 
dom, rather than to any form of absolute authority, we give up a 
professedly infallible and fixed authority, for one confessedly vari- 
able, fallible, and imperfect, and this seems a great surrender. 
And it is very true, that he who recognizes the free spirit in man 
will no longer look for any final and infallible authority in man, or 
in the church. But though upon the face of it, it seems a great 
surrender to give up all idea of such an authority in the church, 
yet a little consideration may change our view. Consider a mo- 
ment, the church of man is made up of men. Believe it to be 
divine, as well» we may, yet the divine spirit is contained in 
earthen vessels, in men, its books written, its service rendered, its 
entire life, at least since Christ’s time, confessedly lived by men. 
Not the pope himself can deny that. The church, then, consisting 
of men, what does an infallible supremacy in the church mean? 
or in any part of the church, Scriptures, councils, or pope? 
What can it mean but the supremacy of one part of the church 
over the rest? The infallible authority seems a glorious thing in 
itself, but it cannot reside in the church without being exercised 
over the church. It includes not only the exaltation of one part, 
but the subjection of the other part. If we set the Bible up on 
the divine throne, we do indeed exalt it, but by the same act we 
subject all men’s souls to it. If we set up the bishops or the pope, 
in so doing we put down under their feet the rest of the church. 
Exalt the infallible authority high aloft, and say that in it the 
church is exalted: but these subject ones, are not they, too, part of 
the church? is not the church degraded in their degradation ? 

Look upon this picture of a church in which there is an abso- 
lute supremacy claimed, and as far as possible enforced. See this 
power raised up, and see the rest, the great body of believers, 
subject to it, stifling their minds, thinking to do God service by 
denying their own souls, and surrendering their noblest part. 
That we may see any day around us. Does such a church as 
that, with one power enthroned above, and all the rest subject at 
its feet, seem to us more perfect than that church which grows 
out of the fellowship of free souls held together by common loyalty 
to the truth ? 

But in setting aside the claim to infallible authority, we are not 
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delivered up to mere chance direction. Our consciences, though 
not infallible, are yet responsible ; and not merely responsible in an 
absolute sense, but their responsibility is sanctioned and upheld by 
all the realities of God’s world and by his laws. If I in my free- 
dom make a mistake, the sanie pains and inevitable consequences 
will follow it, as if I believed in an infallible authority. If I sin, 
my sin will find me out just the same, the judgment of my life, 
good and bad, will follow hard behind me, and scourge or bless 
me just the same. Rejecting all claim to infallible authority, we 
do not reject the moral law, nor our accountability, nor do we, 
nor indeed can we, escape its judgment. By affirming that there 
is a spirit in man whereby he is free from human domination, we 
do indeed annul that law which puts men’s commandments in the 
place of God’s truth, but we do not annul or deny the law of God. 
Rather we establish it in a more intimate relation with the human 
heart, as having there its direct hold and power. Affirming the 
spirit in man, we consciously bind ourselves by the spirit to the 
law and truth of which our spirits witness. The free church is 
held together, not by any compulsion of uniformity forced upon it 
from without, but by the integrity of the conscience in men, draw- 
ing them to the truth, and drawing them to a union with each 
other in the truth. So that the principle of freedom does not do 
away with the unity of the faith. On the divine side, it looks to 
that unity of truth which others look to. The truth as it is, one 
and invariable, the reality of God, the eternal laws which uphold 
it, — to these we make the same appeal as others do. It is, as I 
have said, not on the question of the divine unity of the truth, 
but on the earthly unity representing it, that we differ. And on 
the human side, the unity of freedom is based upon faith in the 
integrity of the human spirit, its vital relation with the one truth 
of God, and upon the oneness of the spirit in all men. It is not 
invariable. It recognizes the imperfection of man, and all things 
of man, even the church of man. Its unity is not a thing of the 
past, essentially accomplished, or with its development confined 
and ruled within certain limits. It reaches after the unity of 
divine truth, conscious that it has only partially attained to it, 
knowing that God’s word cannot be bound within any earthly 
thing, but seeking still its measure of the truth, and knowing that 
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in that it will at least attain to unity. Thus we do not do away 
with the unity of the faith, however much diversity and struggle 
may accompany the change in freedom, but we reach after a 
larger unity than the fixed canon either of Bible or of church. 
We rest our unity upon the oneness of the truth itself and the 
oneness of the human mind vitally related with it. In that faith 
we wait for the larger unity, which shall be strong enough to bear 
variations and diversities, that unity to which, through change 
and struggle, we believe the integrity of our minds will at last 
bring us. 

And here there arises an interesting question for us to consider: 
how is the private judgment related with the public judgment, the 
private conscience with the public conscience, the private duty and 
action with the public duty and action ? 

This is a much larger question than it at first looks, and in- 
cludes the relation of our own mind and conscience, not alone with 
those of our immediate neighbors, but with the entire world pres- 
ent and past, in any way associated with us. 

In any case, it is evident that we shall either agree with the 
general” judgment or differ from it. If we agree, the case is 
simple ; but if we differ, what principle ought then to guide us? 
Suppose, for instance, the public round me says, this is so. I 
look at it, and it seems to me not so. I look again, and in all 
simplicity of conscience, I see it as before. Here is a conflict. I 
have a mind and conscience ; so have my neighbors. We stand on 
an even footing there. Furthermore, we are both fallible. I 
may be right and they wrong, or they right and I wrong. 

There are, then, two dangers here. I am liable to think myself 
right when I am wrong, that is, I may be wilful and self-conceited ; 
_ and I am liable to think them right when they are wrong, that is, 
I am liable to surrender my mind to theirs. Which of these 
dangers is the greater? Your radical partisan answers that ques- 
tion easily. He lays it down, “ The dangers of an excessive in- 
dividualism are much less than those of an undue submission to 
authority.’ Your conservative partisan settles it as easily, “‘ The 
one danger of the present time is this wilful disregard of institu- 
tions and established beliefs.’’ But these judgments seem rather 
to fit the personal taste and sympathy of those who utter them, 
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than to express the full truth of the matter. The radical partisan 
does not see that his wilfulness and arbitrariness is the very evil 
in himself which he so hates in others. If a church tries arbitra- 
rily to impose its word on me, it is tyranny. If one man tries 
arbitrarily to impose his word on me, is not the motive the same, 
and the effect the same, as far as it goes? The Roman Catholic 
Church says, Believe as I say, or be banned here and suffer here- 
after: the arbitrary man says, Believe as I say, or you are a fool. 
Is there not a family likeness here? Is the motive any less arbi- 
trary, because the form it takes is personal and not ecclesiastical ? 
Multiply our arbitrary man by some woillions, put power into his 
grasp, let the same temper guide him, and have we not something 
very like the ecclesiastical tyranny which above all th'.gs he 
hates? But it is not the size, but the quality of our action, which 
determines its character. An arbitrary man is of the same piece 
as all other tyrannies. He is a younger brother of the pope, 
whatever name he may be called by, however large or small his 
party. This subtile spirit of tyranny needs nothing larger than a 
human heart to dwell in. He is as much at home under the cap 
of liberty as under the crown or the tiara, and can speak all lan- 
guages, and wear all colors, and assume all styles. He can in- 
spire to selfishness alike the rich and poor, the learned and igno- 
rant, the weak and powerful, alike the priest and him who hates 
the priest, alike the vast organized church and the little churches, 
and the sect of yesterday, be it orthodox or heterodox. He can 
creep into them all and possess them. He lurks at the door of all 
our hearts, and laughs as he’ enters where the door is left un- 
guarded, in the security that we are surely free. We think we 
are fighting battles for freedom, and attacking ecclesiasticism, and 
working hard against all forms of tyranny; and lo! the enemy 
which we have thought possessed only churches and governments, 
and large and public bodies, glides subtly into our souls, and we 
know it not ; and we too are among the tyrants: we have caught 
their spirit. I cannot hold the dangers of an excessive individual- 
ism to be comparatively slight, for I see that arbitrariness in one 
man is the same thing as in a vast institution, that it is an injury 
to his own soul, and to all around him, for it is a disease that is 
catching. , 
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Neither can I agree with our conservative partisan, that the 
great need of the times is unconditional conformity to established 
ideas and institutions, for that would give us peace at the expense 
of character. What would it profit us if we should gain perfect 
quiet and uniformity, an undisturbed discipline and organization, a 
public life in church and state without a stir or ripple on its sur- 
face, if in so doing we should lose the manhood which is the pub- 
lic soul? What would it profit us to have an outward order, if we 
had no men and women of free minds, of original and achieving 
energy, eager for truth, filled with generous and lofty purposes ? 
Such are only bred by freedom. In the long run, too, this sub- 
missiveness of character would be the opposite of safe. If we 
should succeed in taming the public to perfect smoothness, we 
should in so doing lay the seeds of a worse trouble than we had 
cured. This weak, submissive temper would either bring the de- 
cline of the public spirit, or would prepare the way for a reaction 
as uncontrolled and wild as the submissiveness had been unrea- 
soning and tame. 

In case of a conflict, then, between my conviction and the pub- 
lic conviction, what principles should guide me? I may be right 
or the public may be right. The presumption of numbers is on 
the public side. And histery shows us multitudes of dissents from 
the public judgment where the dissenters were mistaken. Our 
own experience tells us that we have often thought ourselves wiser 
than the world, and a little study or experience has reversed our 
judgment. History shows us multitudes of men dreaming that 
they are great poets or painters or musicians, and men who have 
conceived universal reforms, and the setting of all things upon new 
foundations, and the establishment of new religions, but who have 
not had the stuff to do it with, and so have failed. Human life is 
pathetic with such mistakes as these. 

And, on the other hand, there are plenty of instances in history 
and in our own experience, where one simple, straightforward con- 
science, even of a young, unlearned, inexperienced person, has 
been right, against the voice of age, and the judgment of the wise 
and prudent. 

I may be right or the public may be right, how shall we decide? 
We must appeal to the truth itself, about which we differ, to test 
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our judgment. The ground of all faith is the reality which is the 
object of faith ; in proportion as that reality is perceived and 
grasped, will our faith in it be strong and firm. My personal 
faith and the public faith rest upon the one reality which is the 
object of it. In case of conflict, then, we must test our conviction 
by the reality, and by the reality I do not mean merely the ab- 
stract truth of the matter, but the reality in any of its forms, 
either the inward essential truth. or the fruit of it, the practical 
tendency of it. How does this idea work ? How does it affect the 
character? How society? Will it bring decline or progress? 
Thus, in all manner of ways, we must test the question between 
any public conviction and our own, if we differ from it. This con- 
sideration will cure us of many self-deceptions. Inquiry justifies 
what is true, but works the opposite effect with what is false. 
But if the conflict still remain, and inquiry confirm it, what then? 
How stands the balance between our private judgment and the 
public judgment? At first glance, our private judgment shows 
very small; it is one man against a multitude. If numbers rule, 
we must surrender. But if. the one man, as sometimes happens, 
has the truth, how stands it then? Remember Frederic Douglas’ 
words, “‘ One with God is 9 majority.” One man with the truth 
outweighs the world without it. He holds a position against which 
numbers have no meaning. 

In case of such a conflict, then, which test and inquiry does 
not remove, but confirm, we must stand by our private conviction, 
not in self-conceit, but in simple loyalty to the truth and to our 
own souls. Consider, too, what is the origin of the public judg- 
ment? Evidently it is the combined private judgments of many 
men. If no man had a mind or judgment of his own, there would 
be no public judgment. In appealing to our private judgment 
against the public judgment, we are appealing to the original, 
against that which is derived from it. We are going back to the 
source of the public judgment. And we must stand by our con- 
viction, because, whether mistaken or not, it is our own, and we 
are responsible for it. We cannot delegate our responsibility to 
any agent. The commandment is Thou! not thy church or thy 
Bible or thy party, but Thou. 

And after we have done our best, we may yet be mistaken. 
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We must remember our liability to error, and we must take the 
responsibility of possible error. Yet if we keep our minds open 
to discern the effect of our belief, we may, if in error, soon per- 
ceive it, and right it. And if our eye were single and our con- 
viction faithful, our motive not the exalting of ourselves, but the 
prevailing of the truth, even finding ourselves wrong, after all, 
may have its consolation and we may magnanimously rejoice, or at 
least with our humiliation mingle something of rejoicing, that the 
truth has prevailed even over us. 

In this faith that we are the children of God, and our consciences 
and minds directly related with his trath, there is unbounded in- 
spiration and hope. Every faith has its inspiration after its own 
kind, according to the nature of its object, and the intensity with 
which that object is grasped. If, then, we shut the soul within a 
human authority and hedge it round ‘with biblical or ecclesiastical 
limits, we take away the inspiration of the soul’s life in the same 
proportion. If the earthly authority which we set up be coex- 
tensive with the universal truth, then indeed there would be no lim- 
itation of faith or loss of inspiration ; but if the authority we set up 
be less, then there must follow this loss of faith. By as much as the 
authority is less than the truth, by so much is the life inspired by it 
less. This is not a mere danger and apprehension ; the injary is 
actual and open to our observation. Observe the life of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of other hard-shell churches. In certain di- 
rections, when their rule permits it, there is a highly developed 
life, perhaps surpassing what we find elsewhere. But on those 
sides where the despotism presses, see the stifling of the soul, the 
persistent, zealous, fanatical, and cruel injury and maiming of our 
nature ; see the encroaching tyranny, overmastering one part after 
another, and crushing out its life! Not only is the object of the 
soul’s faith lessened, when we set up a human authority in place 
of God’s truth; but the soul itself grows smaller, grows used to 
subjection ; until at last it becomes, we may say, naturally subject, 
and loses even the thought of its free manhood. And when that 
happens to a person or people or church, there is an end of worthy 
life, of original thought and action, an end of living prophecy and 
prayer, until some soul, growing among hidden ways to strength, 
bursts the bonds, and wakes the world again to the free conscious- 
ness of manhood. 
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When any human authority exalts itself above the human con- 
science, it forgets the origin of all just human authority. When 
any church, or religious society of men, exalts itself above the 
conscience, it forgets that it is itself the offspring of that con- 
science, and that in quenching it, it is quenching the sources of 
its own life. When the church of man shall humble herself to the 
simple truth, and recognize her human origin, and her human con- 
ditions, and her human duty, and, seeking not her own glory, but 
the truth of God and the good of man, shall abase herself to the 
level of man, we shall see a new church. 

We have been considering the nature and conditions of Chris- 
tian liberty, and some of the relations growing out of it. I have 
based it on the Christian faith that mam is the child of God, and 
directly related with his truth. We have seen that all claims to 
an infallible supremacy over the human conscience in any book, 
or institution, or person, are only various forms of human despot- 
ism, the setting of a portion of mankind over the rest, thereby 
denying to the rest their divine birthright. We have seen, too, 
that while this principle of freedom is in deadly conflict with any 
such despotic claims, it is not antagonistic, but, on the contrary, 
sympathetic, with the gathered life of religious institutions, and 
with the public religious life; that this gospel faith unites as well 
as frees us, unites us with the life of all kindred souls, and unites 
us with all institutions, books and persons, with a power propor- 
tionate to their truth. I have spoken of the narrowness of those 
who interpret this freedom only on its individual side, of the unity 
which this faith gives, larger and deeper based in the human 
heart, than any despotic unity an be, of its recognizing the whole 
body of believers as integral parts of the church, and enfranchis- 
ing all instead of exalting a part over the rest. 

I have considered the relations of our private judgment with 
the general judgment, the danger of arbitrarily exalting ourselves, 
and the danger of surrendering our souls, and finally I have 
pointed to the inspiration and promise of this faith. 

In affirming this liberty against any absolute, earthly authority, 
we do not break the tie which unites us with mankind. We 
change it from an outward domination to an inward fellowship. 
Neither do we give up our divine allegiance ; rather, we establish 
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it more deeply, resting it in the inner spirit. We establish it upon 
the new covenant, the law written upon the tables of our hearts. 

Jesus bids us, as the summit of our aspiration, be perfect as our 
Father in heaven is perfect; and he who carries in his heart the 
holy consciousness of God’s spirit within him, while it will humble 
him to see himself in the light of such a faith, will yet meekly 
dare to follow this exalted hope, and will seek to grow into the 
divine fulness, toward the full measure of divine grace. 

In this faith we stand, free by the spirit in us, one with our fel- 
low-men in the union of the spirit, receiving from them help and 
strength in proportion to the truth which we recognize in them, 
and yielding them our reverence and faith for the truth with which 
they bless us, looking with them to the common source and end of 
all our life. 

And round this holy gospel I see forming a renewed church, 
free, enlightened, powerful. I see it gathering all the human 
faculties to its service, putting off its swaddling-bands and its 
confused entanglements, and waking to the consciousness of its 
strength, casting its young, prophetic glance over the round 


world. I see it in the future, rising in its mighty youth, over- 
coming one form of error after another, meek, gracious; and irre- 
sistible, winning nations to itself, and regenerating humanity. I 
see this holy gospel enduring through the ages until its work is 
accomplished, and the sons of men, filled with its inspiration, be- 
come indeed the sons of God, blameless and without rebuke. 


Francis T. Wasnpurn. 














“ The Childhood of Religions.” 


“THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS.” * 
Wnorver has been so happy as to read to intelligent children 
Mr. Clodd’s little volume called ‘‘ The Childhood of the World,” 
must have looked forward with delight to that which now lies be- 

fore us. If the first volume had any defects, and we do not re- 

member that it had, it would have seemed too ungracious to point 

them out, when it was so wholly satisfactory in the main, so greatly 

superior to any previous attempt to open young minds to a liberal 

comprehension of the “ beginning of things.” 

But here we have the “ beginnings of faith,’’ a work not likely 
to interest the very young, and certain to lead to still another 
volume. The same hand must go on to sketch the ‘‘ Childhood of 
the Christian Church,” — and there is no saying how long these 
classics of the Sunday school and the family may retain their 
place and power. 

Criticism now becomes a duty. All work of this kind has been 
so ill done hitherto that it behoves us to indicate every defect, and 
watch for every bias likely to impair the value of the work still to 
be done. 

It cannot be denied that the volume we anticipate is by far the 
most important of its series. ‘lhe spirit of Mr. Clodd’s work is so 
sweet, his mind so candid, and his English so pure, that we would 
rather trust him to undertake it, than any student of his time, — 
but what he has so far done sinks into insignificance, when we be- 
gin to consider what he may do, if he will teach our children to 
read the New Tesiament fairly, making such allowance for the 
Oriental life depicted, for its atmosphere, customs, habits, and 
hopes, as are-unconsciously made for those painted in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” if he will show them how to estimate the character of 
Jesus, taken from his own stand-point and dropping all the errors, 
misapprehensions, and superimposed conceptions, the natural re- 
sult of ignorance and prejudice in his own time. 


* The Childhood of Religions. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. Lon- 
don and New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 
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Something, too, let him give us concerning the education of 
Jesus, — that training which was scholarly and which we cannot 
help thinking he went to Egypt to seek, and that training which 
came from his position as a Nazarene, outlawed by the judgments 
and prejudices of Jerusalem. 

Very little our gospel tells us of all this, but that little has so 
far been neither fairly displayed nor skillfully interpreted. 

All such work as this, as well as much of that which has been 
done in the volume before us, calls for some of the rarest gifts of 
the critic and translator. Let no one undertake to interpret the 
Hebrew Scripture who is not in a certain sense a poet born. The 
most beggarly Arab is so born as well as the most ignorant Irish- 
man. The people to whom the Scriptures were read weekly in 
the Synagogue were far too imaginative to fancy for a moment that 
the dome of heaven contained windows that could be opened, or 
that the days, which broke in a morning, and closed with evening, 
while the primal processes of creation went on, were necessarily 
only twenty-four hours long. The allowance for Oriental methods 
of speech, indicated later, should have been put to use in the 
analysis of these earliest records. If those hymns, borrowed, it 
may be, from an Aryan scripture, were written in a literal sense, 
they are the only things in the whole Bible which are so. If Mr. 
Clodd could be in Idumea when the autumn rains fall this year, 
he would hear once more that the ‘‘ windows of heaven’’ were 
opened ; and, if he tried to get his Arabs to define the expression, 
they would stare at him queerly, shrug their shoulders, and walk 
away ! 

A little farther on, he tells us to compare the distorted and 
vulgar legends of Babylon with the “‘simpleness and quiet dig- 
nity” of Genesis. Here was the proper point to indicate the 
source of that simpleness and dignity, to show in what respect 
the fathers of the Hebrew race rose superior to their contempo- 
raries, and how the ethical mistakes that they made were the very 
means of keeping safe for us the truths which it was their special 
function to hold clearly before the human eye. If to Phoenicia 
it was given to develop the commercial genius of mankind, so that 
her coasts should become the mighty exchange of the whole world; 
if Greece was born into the family of nations to develop the 
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human perception of eloquence and beauty ; if Rome’s highest pre- 
rogative was to establish and interpret human law,— it is no less 
certain that the Hebrews were planted behind the rocky fastnesses 
bordering on the coasts, to which sooner or later the whole world 
must float, chiefly to nurture the religious sentiment of mankind, 
and to keep safe for it the pure faith in one God, a God whom 
Moses as well as Jesus proclamed as the tender Father of all his 
children. 

To this end the leaders in that great work developed the na- 
tional pride, counted their people as the darlings of the Most 
High, and built up the barriers between them and surrounding 
nations ; for it was in constant contact with the most tempting and 
the most debasing idolatries on earth that their great trust must be 
held. It was only a suggestion of the literal fact, when it is said, 
in the story of the temptation, that Jesus, carried up into a high 
mountain, was shown “ all the kingdoms of the earth.’ From the 
mighty rock which overhangs his native village still could be seen 
in his time traces of every ruling power, and temples of every ac- 
cepted God. Let us keep a quick and vivid sense of what we owe 
to the great Hebrew people. No other people was ever endowed 
with a religious instinct like theirs, and it is to that spiritual in- 
sight, which enabled them to drop so many offensive and unmean- 
ing passages from their scripture, that we owe “ the simpleness and 
quiet dignity’’ of Genesis. In these points, as well as in his com- 
ing interpretation of the life of Jesus, the work which we ask from 
Mr. Clodd must be neither pedantic nor critical beyond measure. 
We do not care who wrote the older Scripture nor the later: we 
know that we hold this “‘ treasure in earthen vessels ;’’ but we want 
common sense, and what ought to be common knowledge, applied 
to the analysis he undertakes. The divinest thing in the whole 
Bible is the simple fact that “‘he who runs may read ”’ it, for all 
practical purposes. 

We have begun to dread the tyranny of science as we once 
dreaded the tyranny of the church, and it does not seem to us 
that the tyranny of the philologist is a bit better than that of the 
evolutionists. How it is possible for any one to speak so positively 
of knowledge attained as Mr. Clodd sometimes does, we can hardly 
understand. The simplest and clearest philological argument ever 
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made, that of Mr. Taylor in behalf of the Ugric origin of the 
Etruscans, was met upon its first publication by the distrust of all 
his associates ; yet there is little doubt that the only ground for this 
distrust was the completeness and satisfactoriness of the statement. 
Men had been looking in an entirely different direction for the key 
to this problem. They expected to find it rusty or warped. 
When found, it fitted the lock far too easily. 

In referring to the Persian traditions of the expulsion from 
Paradise, we think Mr. Clodd makes a mistake in introducing the 
Greek and Latin stories of Pandora. These latter myths do not 
belong to the “ Childhood of Religions.” They are not so much 
growths as priestly constructions. Before we find them, they had 
lost their vitality, and were manipulated coldly by every passing 
poet in a way that the readers of the Mneid will understand. 

Here, too, was the proper place to introduce a full account of 
the sixteen stages of primitive migration, described in the Zend- 
Avesta, the most important contribution to our speculation con- 
cerning the geography of Eden that ancient scriptures offer, and 
there young réaders might have seen, how the glacier and volcano 
united to drive men from Cashmere to the table-lands of Thibet 
and the fastnesses of Palestine, and have learned to suspect that 
the “ flaming sword”’ which “ turned ‘every way to keep the tree 
of life,” was only a vestige of that outward manifestation of the 
central fires which has desolated Iceland in our own time, and 
made the great tragedy of that of the younger Pliny. 

It does not seem to us that there is any special need to look for 
a new Adam under the waters of the Indian Ocean. We may 
expect to find the more northern regions, sheltering the first man, 
at any time when the climate was suited to the tropic fossils of 
Siberia, and the four primal rivers are not so near to the Indian 
Qcean, as to the lands now desolate, of which that Persian scrip- 
ture tells. In a note to page 50, discussing the disposition of 
undeveloped races, to endue animate or inanimate matter with 
will and responsibility, like that of men, it seems to us, that the 
whole meaning of Genesis ix. 5, and Exodus xxi. 28, is misunder- 
stood. ‘The point of the matter in both cases is sanitary, like that 
of the “leprosy of houses.” A more extended reading in Exodus 
showes clearly that the owner is held responsible for his beast, 
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which is to be killed because it is dangerous, and not eaten, be- 
cause the blood of an enraged animal is unwholesome. - 

When we come to the scientific discussion of the first appear- 
ance of man upon the earth we feel again, how much more con- 
fident of his conclusions Mr. Clodd seems than, in our view, the 
facts justify. There is no doubt that the point of time is too re- 
mote for our conception, and a few calculations of eras of deposit 
in connection with lacustrine and cave relics is all very well, but 
the uncertainty of the calculations should also be indicated, else 
our new errors will be as mischievous, if not quite as cramping, as 
the old. We cannot ourselves feel that science has yet settled the 
precise age of any of the geological formations, or even the number 
of years it takes to submerge in sand a sphinx or a pyramid. 

No human being ever yet mastered, nor probably ever will mas- 
ter the changing conditions of solution, climate, and agitation 
which may accelerate or retard the processes of creation. It 
would be a great safeguard to the young student if this were 
pointed out. 

So in reference to the evolution of all races of men from a 
primal race. Surely this point cannot be said to be definitely 
settled? Why may not the mind of man, evolve in similar cir- 
cumstances, similar thoughts, words, and processes, without 
identity of experience ? 

From Japan, from China, from Calcutta, and from Persia, 
again from the Barbary States and Zanzibar, from the Moors of 
Spain, from the old Italian guild in Genoa, from the peasants of 
Norway, the pyramids of Peru, and the haunts of countless clans 
of Central American Indians, come the dainty works in gold and 
silver thread, telling of the primal fire-worship, sun, moon, and 
stars dangling from the wedding-ring and all the lovely work 
twisted and overlaid in likeness of the Lotus, that blossoms for the 
sun. Must we accept it as a fact, that all these varied races were 
scattered from one torrid home, where they had worshiped the 
same sun, first as a Preserver, then as a Destroyer, and were 
taught in cabalistic fashion, by the same priestly caste, this same 
lovely mystery ? 

This may be true, but it seems to us, that the evidences of 
mental evolution are far stronger than the evidences of the ma- 
terial. For ourselves we still believe in the identity of Moses, 
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William Tell and William Shakspere. We believe because the 
power of these men and their like is a far simpler explanation of 
the subsequent facts of human history than the far-fetched expo- 
sitions of nothing which the scholars ask us to believe, Moses, the 
most magnificent of men, is the only excuse the Hebrew nation 
ever had for being. He was far before his time, and his people 
never came up to him, but what they could understand of him 
was all that made their national existence possible. There might 
be ten thousand William Tells without invalidating the history of 
that William who defied Gessner. In all countries where the use 
of the bow was common, the practice of shooting in such a way 
would naturally arise. A facile tyranny would as naturally pun- 
ish a refractory archer by putting the apple close to the life he 
valued most. We were very glad when the critics undertook in 
the same way to annihilate William Shakspere, for we felt sure 
that common sense would come to the rescue here. If half the 
intelligence and constructive power were exercised upon the facts 
we know concerning him, that have been exercised upon man’s 
vain imaginations of him, the life of the great poet might be 
clearly made out. As it is we pity the man who, going into Bates 
Hall and looking at the splendid pages of the separate plays, pub- 
lished in Shakspere’s lifetime, turns away with a single doubt of 
his authorship, No jay in peacock’s feathers ever went un- 
stripped by his generation, and if William Shakspere had been 
incompetent to the work he claimed on those fair title-pages, we 
should have had a very different inscription under the bust at 
Stratford. 

But it is not so easy to confront a man successfully when he 
tells us that Tell never shot Gessner, and that the whole story is a 
myth, Tell being a sun-god whose arrows never miss their mark / 
To us this solution seems a pure absurdity, and the best that can 
be done is to write down for both parties to the controversy the 
old Scotch verdict, ‘* Non proven.” 

Everything that happens once must happen again. In every 
family, one child cries for the moon, and does it in utter ignorance 
that the foolish experiment has been tried before. There are bet- 
ter illustrations to be found for our author’s purpose in the old 
games, whose unintelligible chorusses retain, in “ intery, mintery, 
cutery, corn,” a hint of the old Sanscrit, or stories which, like that 
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of Cinderella, have never set up any historical claim. We are 
surprised not to find the Egyptian version of Cinderella in this 
little book with its probable date. In that the details are elabor- 
ate, and the form probably as ancient as any that survives. 

Neither have we the least idea that the story of Jonah sym- 
bolized the fact that the night devours the sun, nor that it sym- 
bolized the death and resurrection of Jesus. One story is as ab- 
surd as the other and to us as unfounded. The Pheenician sailors 
who threw the prophet overboard, were followers of the sun-god 
and worse. When they heard of his preaching in Nineveh, and 
knew that after a period of unconsciousness Jonah had found him- 
self safe on dry land, and set about the work God had given him, 
it was not strange that they should regard him as a supernatural 
being, and that their version of the facts should tinge the true 
story as well as survive in some shape all through the Orient. 
But Jonah himself was the worthiest forerunner of Jesus, for he 
seems to have been the first to have seen that both Gentile and 
Jew were dear to the All Father. We must not lose the sweet, 
pure story. 

If ever the asserted discovery of Homer’s Troy, by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, should be authenticated by- the general consent of scholars, 
it will do something to check the tide of hypercriticism. If the 
people who doubt that Homer ever was, who fancy that the Iliad 
“sang itself” on a thousand different lips, should yet be compelled 
to recognize the “ Palace of Priam” in the charred treasure- 
house, the enthusiastic German has uncovered,—be forced to 
find the double Sczean gate where he finds it, and, bending over * 
the stone troughs beyond, fancy the white-armed maidens, as they 
pounded and soaked their linen, —it would do more to inspire 
confidence in what is actually ours than all the discussion of the 
last fifty years. We hope it will prove that fiction never walks 
where fact has not broken the way. 

We do not mean that the most radical investigation of all his- 
tory, and especially of all history upon which religious convictions 
are based, is undesirable, but in addition to that investigation 
which is wise and necessary, a great deal goes on simply because 
the spirit of disbelief is in the air, and the results, as in the case 
of William Tell, seem to us painfully fanciful and absurd. 

In opening the subject of the Hindoo religions, Mr. Clodd is 
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fortunate in his extracts from the Rig-Veda, and, like all those 
who look for every footstep of God in history, he institutes com- 
parisons between the Vedic Hymns and our own psalms, — not a 
pleasant contrast it seems to us, unless to show that both may have 
dropped down from one earlier song. Against the magnificent 
chant beginning, “‘ Whither shall I flee from thy Presence ?’’ he 
sets the commonplace utterance, “The great Lord of these 
worlds sees as if he were near. If a man think he is walking by 
stealth, the gods know it all.” By the side of the lofty prayer 
beginning ‘“‘ Thou compassest my path, and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my ways,’’ we read, “ His spies proceed from 
heaven toward this world; with a thousand eyes they overlook the 
earth.” His spies! what an infinite distance between the two 
conceptions! ‘The flight of the imagination falters before the eye 
has fairly caught the words. The God of David needs no such 
auxiliaries. 

Of the Almighty we read, that, “‘ As a player throws the dice, 
he settles all things!’’ Our own scripture has it, that ‘‘ not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without your Father.’”” What a con- 
trast between the two pictures. What arbitary recklessness in one, 
what fatherly tenderness in the other. It is only just to young 
readers to point this out and show in what these different concep- 
tions of God are based. 

In such connection our author also speaks of the Goddess Kali 
“in whose honor loathsome things were once done.”’ Can it be 
possible that he is ignorant that the worship of Kali is still a liv- 
ing thing, and that the abominations practiced in her honor still 
corrupt the instincts of mere infants? It is the reality of these 
horrors which holds intelligent men to their missionary posts. 
“ Bramanism,” says Mr. Clodd, “is slowly giving way before the 
higher teachlngs of Christians and Mohammedans, and of a few 
earnest men in its own midst.’’ 

This is true, but we wish these “ few earnest men” had been 
distinctly identified with the great internal movement of the 
Bramo Somaj, and that this movement had been further shown to 
be a part of one of the great waves of human progress, for which 
we Christians need take little credit to ourselves. The protection 
given to the country by British rule, has done more to develop it 
than the bearing and morale of the rulers themselves. Of it our 
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missionary took a wise advantage that his people were well able to 
appreciate. 

In referring to the seventy years exile of the Jews, Mr. Clodd 
says that ‘they brought from Babylon ideas about the immortal- 
ity of the soul that their own religion did not contain.’”’ Here a 
misapprehension is possible. We often hear it asserted that the 
Jews did not believe or teach immortality, in spite of the well- 
known fact that the Sadducees consolidated as a sect, principally 
on account of their exceptional disbelief in what the prophets 
taught and the nation accepted. It should be shown more clearly, 
we think, that the stay in Babylon debased and corrupted the na- 
tional faith and left traces which Jesus was quick to see. 

“ How forcefully Buddha could put much meaning into a few 
words,” says our author, and goes on to quote: ‘ He who lives 
looking for pleasures only, his senses uncontrolled, idle, and 
weak, the tomapter will certainly overcome as the wind prostrates a 
feeble tree.’ In much fewer words the Apostle says, ‘* Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.”’ 

In commenting on priestly systems, it seems singular that our 
author should not refer to that country in which priestly rule as- 
sumed the loftiest proportions, and to whose elaborate ceremonies, 
ritual and paraphernalia, those of all later nations may be traced. 
Here again we are met by difficulties growing out of the “ un- 
certainties of things.’’ If on the one hand we are amazed to 
see how little use our author makes of the history of Egypt, on 
the other we are compelled to acknowledge how uncertain this 
history still remains. Very grateful should we be to any scholar 
who would briefly survey the whole field, reconstruct the chronology, 
and tell us how far the general conclusions of Bunsen have been 
weakened by discoveries that have followed his death. Who has 
spoken the last and plainest word on this subject? The scholars 
are already satisfied, because their own labors show them the com- 
parative value of the work done, but it is something that the com- 
mon people want to understand. : 

It is acknowledged that Confucius was the founder of a “ sys- 
tem” rather than a religion, and for that very reason we should 
not expect to find truth in our author’s statement, that “the 
Chinese are the most orderly and the most moral people in the 
world.”” We cannot tell from what source Mr. Clodd derives this 
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"impression, but we are sure he is not acquainted with the vast 
number of Chinamen who “ leave their country for their country’s 
good,’ nor can he be very familiar with the view taken of that 
nation by the mercantile men in personal contact with it. 

“* We must treat the history of the Jews as we treat any other 
history, and not think them dearer to God than’”’ their brothers, 
says our author, with perfect truth; but if the result of our in- 
vestigation is to lift the Jewish nation into a certain deserved dis- 
tinction as regards its scripture and its religious life, should we 
not preserve this place in history for it, as jealously as if they 
were the followers of Confucius or Buddha? It is precisely this, 
it seems to us, which so many of our scholars fail to do, making it 
the more incumbent on all teachers of the young to keep the point 
clear. Perhaps Mr. Clodd is so innocent of any sympathy with 
the spirit alluded to, that he does not see the danger of misinter- 
pretation which attends some of his own statements; so we will 
bring forward another instance. 

. Of Mohammed he says, that he always insisted his works were 
not miracles, and that his visions were dreams, but that after his 
death, his disciples enthroned him on the lightning and attributed 
to him all sorts of supernatural powers. For ourselves, we should 
pause here to explain how in their ignorant wonder and oriental 
way of talk, they did this without intentional or even conscious 
deceit. If Mr. Clodd has not so paused, we must nevertheless re- 
quire that he shall remember the same things in regard to Jesus 
of Nazareth when he comes to treat of the Christian religion. 

How often did Jesus rebuke the unreasoning faith of his dis- 
ciples! When he fed the five thousand, we do not fjnd that he 
pointed to this natural result, of a mighty faith giving birth to a 
mighty sympathy, as a proof of supernatural power. When they 
asked him to raise the dead, he answered, “ He is not dead but 
sleepeth ;’’ and to the impulsive adoration of Mary, he protested, 
“‘ Worship me not, for I am not yet ascended to my father;’’ and 
yet again, “ Hath a spirit flesh and bones as ye see me have ?”’ 
while he ate fish and broke bread, to stay their wonder. All such 
protests on the part of Jesus have been steadily ignored, not 
merely by that “common people ’’ who “ heard him gladly,” but 
by the great mass of educated clergy, who have been the teachers 
of the “church of Christ,’ and what is worse, because less ox- 
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cusable, by great numbers of uncandid “liberal critics” who in- 
stead of unveiling with delight the “man Christ Jesus,’’ seem 
to do their very best to leave the noble outlines, so long disfigured 
and concealed by an affectionate though mistaken reverence, still 
hidden out of sight. Really vigorous is the beautiful extract 
given from Mohammed's charity sermon, but we think Bishop 
Ferrette would deny the statement that the family tie is so very 
loose among the followers of Islam. 

If anybody regrets that the negroes are being converted to 
Mohammed, it is because trustworthy information as to the civili- 
zation of the African states is still wanting. Those who were so 
fortunate at the close of the last war as to talk with negroes, 
whose fathers had been imported from the prosperous state of 
Bombra (Bambarra), to cultivate the long-fibred sea island cotton, 
may have some little idea of the inferiority of the influences to 
which the transplantation subjected them, and how improbable it 
was that the first generation should accept Christianity. 

Arabian learning and civilization are far older than the birth of 
Islam, even as the glory of Solomon was a mere boast when Jesus 
came. When ‘‘ The Arabian Nights” were first translated it was 
for entertainment merely. The heavy parts were omitted. We 
wish some scholar would translate for us, the sixty or seventy 
pages, in which the examination of the women, destined to share a 
prince’s throne, suggests the profound learning and graceful cul- 
ture, then and there required of the sex. 

In connection with the life of Mohammed, we are told that he 
accepted the Jewish scriptures. When the boldness and spiritual- 
ity of his conception of God is discussed, it should be shown how far 
it is to be attributed to that acceptance. Men translated the books 
of the Bible, our author continues, “ doing in the English transla- 
tion a great and noble work, filled with the richness, simplicity, 
and power of our sweet mother-tongue before cramped and stilted 
words of Latin birth were brought into it.” These lines elo- 
quently express one ‘source of the great power of the English and 
German Bibles. They show us what we should be sure to keep, 
whatever we consent to lose, when an emended translation of the 
scriptures is offered to the people. Perhaps we understand Greek 
and Hebrew better than King James’ translators, but we certainly 
do not understand English half so well. Great as have been the 
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services of Dr. Noyes, if there were the least chance that his 
translations would ever be accepted by the common people, we 
should find it impossible to forgive him the dropping of such words 
as “ loving-kindness” and ‘tender mercy.’’ No substitute will 
ever convey so well the proper warmth of the Hebrew words. 

Among sources of error in translation, Bishop Ferrette has 
lately made us familiar with one which deserves more serious con- 
sideration. 

In the dialect which Jesus used, and with which the Bishop is 
personally familiar, there are, as in English, words of precisely the 
same sound, differently spelt and wholly different in meaning. 
Now, if any one were to write to us, that, “in coming out of a 
wood, a hunter killed a bare,’’ we should know that the word 
‘“‘bare’’ was misspelled without asking; but if the meaning of the 
misspelled word really fitted into the above sentence, as it does 
not, our difficulty would be much greater,— and this, according to 
Bishop Ferrette, is what really happens in our translation of the 
Epistles very often. Whoever first wrote down in Syriac the 
things recorded, or spoke them to be written, got the sound right 
and the spelling wrong. Unfortunately the wrong spelling some- 
times made sense, and so came to be translated into the Greek, 
where it conveyed a wholly wrong meaning, only to be detected 
by one who has an intimate colloquial knowledge of both Syriac 
and Greek. We have seldom had a greater pleasure than that 
we experienced in examining certain mysterious passages in Cor- 
inthians under Bishop Ferrette’s guidance, and the satisfactory 
result made us earnestly wish that classes in New Testament in- 
terpretation might be formed for him. 

‘“‘ The relation of the Christian religion to other religions is not, 
that they are earth-born while it alone is divine,” says our author, 
“but it is the relation of one member of a family to the others, 
all having one work, one hope, and one All-Father.”’ If this is so, 
let us be prompt to ascertain which is “ the well-beloved son ;”’ 
which has most successfully preserved the image of that Father. 
It is not only the fact that Confucius says some things as true as 
any that Jesus ever said, which is to decide the comparative rank 
of the two as religious teachers. We must ask what proportion 
these ceincident utterances bear, not only to the general spirit of 
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the teaching in each case, but to the bulk of the specific instruc- 
tions in each. Can any one doubt what the answer must be ? 

Jesus was witty, satirical, and honestly willing to thwart a 
morbid curiosity or a dishonest profession. The Christian Church 
has never perceived this, or, it may be better to say, has never 
profited by it as it might; but its worst enemies have never pre- 
tended that the pages of the gospel are overloaded with the 
trivial conventionalities of the Chinese “king.” Beyond this, be- 
fore the absolute rank of any religious teaching can be assigned to 
it, we have to ascertain its practical effect over the people it con- 
trols. Christianity has not done all it might ; but are the practical 
results of any other teaching in advance of it? The charming 
book which Mr. Clodd has given us will make a fitting introduc- 
tion to the noble volumes of Bunsen’s “ God in History.’’ For- 
ever on this earth there will be those, who, holding in their hand 
a tiny mustard seed, and asked what they see in it, can answer 
only “‘ Nothing.” ‘To discover the “ branching tree’’ in which 
the “* fowls of the air’’ shall lodge, and beyond that the God out 
of whose consciousness the atom came, requires scientific train- 
ing, intellectual discipline, and a well exercised imagination. 
Such things are not given to us: they are acquired. 

If Mr. Clodd’s book be really intended for young people, it has 
one great defect. It has no pronouncing dictionary for the use of 
those who wish to know how to utter the proper names printed in 
it. Very few adults know how this should be done. What is 
needed is not the difficult Oriental pronounciation, but the sound 
accepted in scholarly English talk. We have heard the same 
proper name pronounced in three or four ways in one half-hour, 
and been obliged in some instances to make no small effort to un- 


derstand what was meant. Canctzee Daw 


NoTE.— The allusions to Bishop Ferrette in this article seem de- 
manded in alluding to subjects which he has discussed to his own preju- 
dice. How unprepared we are to criticise his opinions, and upon what 
just foundations these rest, any one may learn who will read and re-read 
the charming letters of Lady Duff Gordon. The daughter of John and 
Sarah Austin sustains every word that the Bishop has ever spoken in 
reference to the influence of Mohammedanism upon the well being of 
women. 
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PARTAKERS OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 


Tue essential identity of the divine and the human nature is a 
truth that lies very near the centre of Christian theology. Not 
only so: it is a truth lying at the basis of all religious thought, 
sentiment, and life. We cannot predicate a sound system of the- 
ology on an essential difference between God and man, nor carry 
the course of religious thought over a boundary that separates these 
into two kinds. We cannot feel that sentiment of relation called 
religion [which is a sentiment of union], where there is no identity 
of real being. And as the practical religious life is the outcome of 
such thought and affection, it is plain that this, also, depends on the 
same antecedent condition. This truth is in the very name of our 
church, widely understood, — Unitarian. It is essential to the 
truest Unitarianism that God should be recognized as one, not 
only in himself, but one with all his own. 

As human child to human parent, so intimate and full is the re- 
lation of man to the divine Parent, — certainly not less. As the 
child partakes of the very blood and breath of the parent, so the 
divine Father imparts the elements of his own life to his child, and 
therein bestows a share in all his attributes. 

When this truth is once accepted, many things become clear in 
its light. It gives a unity and consistency throughout the moral 
universe. It harmonizes the relations of God and man, and of 
Jesus to them both. Otherwise, we are in danger of being mis- 
led by the terms, “ human” and “divine.” But let us observe, 
that these terms are not substantives: they are abjectives merely. 
They are modifiers, definitives. They are alike subordinate to 
the one substantive, —life or being. This life or being, in its 
lower condition, we call human ; in its higher, we call it divine. 

In our study of these different aspects or conditions of life, let 
us avoid the error of considering the difference as one of nature 
or kind. It is only a difference in degree or quantity. This 
error has occasioned the larger part of the historical controversy 
respecting the nature of Jesus, and his relations, on the one side 
to men, and on the other to God. ‘“ He is human or divine,” the 
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familiar argument puts it, with a categorical imperiousness. ‘ He 
must be on this side, or on that, of the gulf which separates earth 
from heaven.”” But suppose we dismiss the whole idea of a gulf 
between earth and heaven. Let us apprehend the great thought 
which he desired especially to convey,-— that the imagined veil 
between is taken away, and the mingling day-spring comes. Ye 
are no more aliens and strangers, but fellow-citizens, and in the 
household of God. 

There is no difficulty in apprehending the relation of Jesus on 
the one side to God, and on the other to men, if we dismiss that 
arbitrary and false division between the human and the divine. 
Unless we do dismiss it, there is difficulty in understanding how 
the earthly child can have any relations with the heavenly Father. 
If there be essential difference and separation between the divine 
and the human, then it is needful to communication that one be 
created with a special nature,—neither one nor the other, but 
embracing both ; and in such a case, as never before his produc- 
tion, so never afterwards without him, can God reach his children, 
or man go to his Father. ‘This, as we know, has been supposed, 
in obedience to the logical necessities of the case. The confusion 
and artificiality so introduced into all our ideas of spiritual rela- 
tions we also know. 

It is not so. This is a second gratuitous assumption to obviate 
the consequences of the first. But the suggestion falsifies an in- 
stinct that is authoritative within us; it contradicts something that 
commends itself as truest in us. God and his children are par- 
iakers of one life. The divine enfolds and contains the human, 
as the great ocean enfolds and contains each drop that is in it; 
the human unfolds and expands into the divine, just as each drop 
loses itself in the whole. There is no difference in kind, no con- 
tradiction in nature or quality. The divine and the human are 
like, just as the whole and each drop are like. Each pure drop, 
if there were enough of it, would be an ocean. Each pure “ hu- 
man,’ not changed in any other way than to be fulfilled, becomes 
divine. 

With like usage of speech, we say, ‘‘day and night.” We 
discriminate between them, and contrast them; but we would not 
intimate that they are two and different. They are parts of each 
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other. We cannot tell where either begins or ends. Both must 
be taken together to make that astronomical cycle which is prop- 
erly the day. A day includes the night side. The night opens 
and unfolds into the day by its natural process. 

That controversy which rent the church in the third century, 
when Unitarianism went under the cloud, — whether Jesus was of 
one substance, or of like substance, with the Father,— and which 
we are only now adjusting, as pure Unitarianism emerges to the 
light again, would have been impossible along with this recognition 
of the essential oneness of the human and divine. And the Uni- 
tarian doctrine of the pure humanity of Jesus, and yet oneness 
with God, becomes irresistible when regarded from this point of 
view. 

Traces of this error and its confusion may be found in the 
phrases in use by modern thought. ‘That term which is in a sense 
the peculiar property of the New or Swedenborgian Church, — 
the “‘ divine humanity,’’ — describes an uncompleted apprehension 
of this truth of the divine and human kinship; and the limitation 
of the apprehension in the New Church is apparent in the theory 
which describes the work of Jesus in the world as “ putting off 
the human,’’ and “ putting on the divine.”’ 

So also with those phrases, ‘ god-man,”’ “ divine-human,’’ and 
the like. They are attempts to compound a term that shall answer 
to the confused thought. The necessity of compounding the ele- 
ments is because each has been robbed of somewhat of its legiti- 
mate force. And the better service supposed to be rendered by 
the Latin terms of the same import is only because under the cover 
of the foreign and scholastic sound some association different and 
more satisfactory [perhaps because indefinite], may be suggested 
by those that use them. 

Perhaps it may be well here to dismiss another prevailing error, 
—that, namely, which uses the terms “ divinity’’ and “ deity ”’ 
as if they were equivalent in import, and interchangeable. We 
as Unitarians are constantly asked one question when another is 
in the asker’s mind. We are asked if we believe in the divinity 
of Christ, while the real inquiry is concerning our admission of 
his Godhead. No Unitarian, I suppose, — indeed, I may say, 
no Unitarian or Humanitarian, — denies the divinity of Jesus in 
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some proper sense of that term, — in a sense, that is, which rec- 
ognizes in him, not the supreme divinity, but the quality of divine- 
ness. The church that pre-eminently claims this participation for 
all human nature will not deny it to the Son of man. But a rec- 
ognition of his essential divinity is not predicating the possession 
of the supreme Godhead, either of man or of Jesus. Jesus, as 
offspring of the Supreme Divinity, was divine in his nature and 
capacities ; he lived a true and harmonious life, and was therefore 
divine in point of character. Man is also offspring of the same 
Divine One, and shares the same nature with God and with Jesus. 
In proportion, now, as he lives a true and perfect, obedient life, is 
it not just to say of him that he fulfills his divine destiny, that 
he accomplishes a divine character? But neither he nor Jesus 
becomes, nor can become, the Deity. Both perfect their divin- 
ity, not by exchanging, but by fulfilling, their natural endow- 
ment. 

We come, then, to discriminate, and understand the use of our 
terms. Divineness is excellency, perfectness. It describes a 
quality of being, and is a thing of degrees. We familiarly and 
freely speak of an excellent or beautiful work as “ divine.’’ Mil- 
ton’s “ Paradise Lost” is a ‘‘divine’’ poem; and Bunyan’s 
“ Pilgrim,’ a “divine” allegory. We speak of the ‘‘ human 
face divine ;”’ and he who had such rare skill in protraying these 
lineaments is called “ the divine Praxiteles.” And, for the eccle- 
siastic who in his person and character is supposed to represent all 
divine qualities, we make a substantive of the adjective, and call 
him “ a divine.”’ 

Do any misunderstand the use of these terms; or do any ques- 
tion the propriety of this usage? Why, then, when a human life 
approaches perfection, and is beautiful in the harmony of its parts, 
and in the use of its powers, — why should it be misunderstood if 
this also is spoken of as divine ! 

All this is involved in our first truth,—that of the divine 
Fatherhood. If God be the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
then the nature of the Father is in the Son. If man be the child 
of the same God and Father, then the same nature is in him, — 
divine son of the divine Father is he also. If this is not so, then 
there is no communion, nor possibility of spiritual relations, between 
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any of these. If God be his Father and ours, then one nature 
and spirit are in us all; and through this common nature we come 
into vital sympathy and true communion. We feel his love in us, 
we think his thoughts, and we are open to the invitations and the 
demands of his holy spirit. 

Certain utterances of Jesus are superficially and unfortunately 
understood as denying the very fellowship they were intended to 
declare. ‘I and my Father are one.’’ ‘* Thou art in me, and I 
am in thee.’’ Selfishly uttered, they might separate him from the 
human kind. Uttered as they must have been from his lips, they 
lift all his kind into the divine fellowship. They voice, in their sev- 
eral ways and connections, his permanent sense of this universal 
identity, — this immanent and all-pervading life of God, in lowest 
and in highest. One life through all moving and fulfilling! 

And when we read these words, and try to apprehend the unity 

‘he recognized, we leave out the key-note of the whole, — the very 
tonic of the harmony, — unless we remember that he includes in 
that relation all this human nature which he shared, and of which 
he stands the type. For, whatever he said of the unity of himself, 
he said also of the unity of all men, with the one Father, — “ That 
they all may be one, even as we are.” 

And we know what this unity means and involves. Both from 
outward observation and from inward consciousness we know that a 
unity the same in kind is possible to us,—a rational and moral 
accord ; a fellowship in mutual love ; a conformation of our lower 
to his higher will, in a perfect, may we not say almost an equal, 
sympathy. Indeed our appreciation of Jesus’ own consciousness, 
and our enjoyment of the words in which he utters it, is itself tes- 
timony to a like power in us. Appreciation of a work or a charac- 
ter necessarily supposes some power of doing or producing the 
same. Without this possibility, we should know none of these 
yearnings for the true, the good, the Godlike, which are, after all, 
only persuasions to our better selves. 

Human experience is full of hints of this divine unity, full of 
suggestions that the spring of our life is deeper than we know. 
It is bright with instances of pure thinking and true living, such 
as lift us into fellowship with excellence, and make this lowly 
“human” gleam with its inherent but forgotten divineness. 
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I. The human thought that traces the orderly operations of 
God’s hand is one with the divine thought that guides those oper- 
ations. ‘The true scientific spirit inevitably is at one with the cre- 
ative spirit. Devout study cannot but produce and prove such 
accord. 

Emerson — referring to the Swedish seer, whose comprehensive 
and thorough scientific culture made the broad basis for his spirit- 
ual inferences or revelations — quotes with approval the old Greek 
utterance, ‘“* The wiser a man is, the more will he be a worshiper 
of Deity.’’ Only the truly wise, then, can truly worship ; and he 
that is most learned in science, truly so called, is most devout. 
There is, indeed, no homage like adequate appreciation. There 
is, consequently, no worship of God so true and worthy as that 
contained in a rational recognition and understanding of him. 
The silent thought that rises towards God with some degree of 
knowledge, — how much better than that voluble and wordy flat- 
tery which ignorance so commonly calls worship ! 

Graven in the rock of the earth, traced in the light of the sky, 
or illustrated in that constitution in which God has made man in 
his own image,— whatever the lore that invites his study, the 
student reads the thoughts which God has written. This it was 
that thrilled the heart of Hugh Miller with such deep joy and 
pride when he found the rocks giving their testimony to the order 
and method of creation. He felt that he had come in contact 
with the creative Mind. So Kepler, impressed with the eternal 
strength and soundness of his work, might well say, “‘ I can afford 
to wait a hundred years for a reader, since the Almghty has 
waited these five thousand years for an observer.’’ Proud, but 
not vain, was his thought; and deeply religious was his attitude 
of mind! Lifted into the confidence, and so into the patience, of 
God! Out of this inner consciousness, he who in the love of na- 
ture holds communion with her visible forms, breathes forth his 
praise, “I think thy thoughts after thee, O God!’ Not pro- 
fanely, but devoutly; and with his praise, he declares also his 
fellowship. 

II. We find the same sense uttering itself in the realms of art. 
If in these physical, material studies man is thrilled with God, how 
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much more is he made susceptible and responsive when he himself 
aspires to creative work ! 

Michael Angelo says, “‘ True art is made noble and religious by 
the mind producing it. For, to those who feel it, nothing makes 
the soul so religious and pure as the endeavor to create something 
perfect. God is perfection; and whoever strives after perfection 
is striving after something divine. True painting is only an im- 
age of the perfection of God, — a shadow of the pencil with which 
he paints. A lively intelligence, however, can alone feel wherein 
the difficulty lies. And therefore is this art so rare, and so few are 
they who attain to it.” 

When Haydn was an old man in Vienna, his masterpiece, the 
Oratorio of the Creation, was performed in honor of his birthday, 
and the old man was present. One of its most beautiful passages 
is that in which he describes the creation of light, —“ And God 
said, Let there be light! and there was light.’ The instruments 
are silent during the recitation of this passage by the. voices; but 
with the words, “ And there was light!’ they all unite to pour 
out one grand peal of harmony. Crescent and swift and ever 
more brilliant the music becomes, until a new-created light seems 
to stream and diffuse itself throughout a new-created world. 

When the old man heard this passage, he was utterly subdued 
by the power and richness of the harmony. What the world 
called his own work completely overwhelmed him ; and when the 
pleased multitude turned their plaudits to his praise, with stream- 
ing eyes he lifted his hands towards heaven, and protested, “* Not 
from me, not from me! It came from above!” The sense pos- 
sessed him that in this labor which was his delight, his life, he was 
but catching and fixing some fleeting echo of the eternal harmony 
of the spheres. His thought was traveling in the path which the 
creative thought had traveled; and his effort had been to record 
in this crowning work of his life, and by aid of this divine art, the 
eternal thoughts of God becoming the visible things of this world. 
‘“‘ By thy power they were created. Thou commandedst, and they 
stood fast. Thou saidst, Let there be light! and light was.’’ And 
now, as he felt how high his office and how worthy his work, there 
thrilled in him the same rapturous and whelming sense which 

6 
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Jesus puts into language, ‘‘ Thou art in me, and I am in thee: 
we are one!”’ 

III. In yet another realm of our common life we find this 
great thought made true. Love in human breasts is the offspring 
of the divine love. It is an outcome, partaking of the very ele- 
mental qualities, of that love which created all. He planted his 
own love in human hearts; and here the loving children and the 
loving Father are one. The love the parent feels for the child is 
the same love the great Father feels for his world. Not like it 
alone, but the same. The love that folds husband and wife and 
household members into one body and life is the same love that 
folds the world in one tender and protecting embrace. 

We read of the great German student and philosopher, that, 
when he lay on his death-bed, and his faithful wife stood by him 
in her spirit of devotedness, he lifted his dying eyes to hers, and 
bore this testimony to the love that possessed her: ‘In thee,’”’ he 
said, “‘I have seen the Eternal!” 

In the presence of such interior thought, such grateful recogni- 
tion of the everywhere-present, all-pervading Spirit, is it an undue 
boldness that concludes and declares that the nature of the Father 
is in the son ? 

I have called these hints and suggestions only, from familiar 
things, of that high trath which is the spring, not only of our 
Church’s life and power, but of all religious thinking and living. 
I do not propose them as perfect symbols and illustrations, but as 
helps to our apprehension, and assurance for our faith. Yet are 
they not adequate to a higher service than that for which I have 
drawn them? These indications crowd upon us from all realms. 
They spring up from the earth; they rise from the life and active 
labor about us; they come from the inner worlds of imagination 
and thought, of aspiration and love. And whither do they lead 
the heart they are allowed to teach? They lead us to that high 
and immediate relation where, above all idiosyncrasies of charac- 
ter or peculiarities of condition, each one of us may and must say, 
humbly, gratefully, confidingly, “‘I and my Father are one.”’ 

We as a church talk much of the divine Fatherhood. We ac- 
cept this as our first truth. Our relation as children of God is 
one of our dearest thoughts. But I often ask my soul if we half 
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realize its greatness and its solemn truth; and I apprehend, in- 
deed, that some scarce dare to know all it means. We say, “ If 
God be our Father, then all men are brethren,’’ — we draw the 
broadest moral and human lessons; and we make these lessons 
control us. But do we often enough say, “ If God be our Father, 
then mine is a divine being, and God’s life is in me”? What 
would it do for a man’s life if this thought controlled him ! 

Our church has taken up some of the grandest truths that have 
ever been given to the mind and soul of man, — taken them up 
and made them its own,—and then left them to lie in inaction 
and‘inefficiency. If we could handle our truths with an earnest- 
ness equal to the power that is in them, we should thrill the world 
as it has never been thrilled. We should shake the heart of man 
as a reed that is shaken with the wind, — nay, rather, we should 
move it as a lily that is blown upon,—till it opens upward, and 
glorifies itself and God with a richness that God has hidden in it, 
and of which we have been so long unaware ! 

When the Son of the Father praised God with his high thoughts 
of unity and fellowship, he did not restrict their application or 
truth to himself. He spoke them out of his sonship. Whoever 
has the attitude of sonship finds the same truth. It is the natural 
language of each son that feels himself in the bosom of the 
Father, where by this relationship every son has the privilege to 
rest. This sense of our divine kinship and possibility, it was the 
prime office and hope of the Christ to waken in others as it was in 
himself, — not specifically to show us how he and the Father are 
one, but, by such oneness, to show us how we and the Father are 
essentially one. 

There is, then, no contradiction between the human and the 
divine. The veil between is taken away. His life is in us; his 
love and thought are in us. And the mystery of the relation of 
Jesus to the Father is thus interpreted to us by our own higher 
conditions of consciousness, — by those experiences in which we 
oursélves realize that communion, and say with him, All life is 
one. My life is thine: Thy life is mine. 

There is place and need, then, for a “ Unitarian” church and 
gospel, till more of Christendom comes into the unity of this faith, 
whose first postulate is a faith in this unity. And what a power 
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is in the wielding of the church that holds this for its leading 
thought! It is the wisdom of God unto salvation. Righteous- 
ness, redemption, sanctification, are in it; and these are nowhere 
without it. To as many as receive it, it gives power to become 
sons of God. No theology can bring the child to the Father 
which begins with predicating alienation of nature, and original 
unlikeness. Difference of nature is a permanent difference. One- 
ness of nature and being is inevitable accord. Nothing can ulti- 
mately dissever those that are of one substance. 

And so the first thought of this paper is also its last. The hu- 
man and the divine are phases of one and the same nature. And 
they that are called human are not by this name subject to aught 
disparaging ; nor are they thereby exempt from any high demand. 
They shall be held to the highest; for they are partakers of the 
Divine. 


E. C. L. Browne. 


DAYS NEAR ROME.* 


‘ Tourist literature,’ says Mr. Hemans, “ seldom makes good 
any title to enduring fame ; but in reference to Rome, and Italian 
regions generally, the exceptions are not few.” Even those who 
have read no farther in this literature than Hillard’s ‘‘ Six Months 
in Italy ’’ know the charm of this class of writings. Nor is the 
reason hard to find. The theme is one of which we never tire. 
“ An old friend of Italy,” says Mr. James, ‘‘ comes back to her 
to find an easy waking for sleeping memories.’”” And are we not 
all from our school-days ‘‘ old friends of Italy” ? Have not the 
orators, historians, and poets of pagan Rome made us lovers of 
their country ? Has not Christian history acquainted us, not only 
with papal Rome, but with many a quaint and picturesque Italian 
town? And do we not find in our own hearts an echo to Byron’s 
eulogy, whenever we think of Italy as the — 


* Days Near Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Philadelphia: Por- 
ter & Coates. 1875. 
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“ Mother of arts as once of arms, whose hand 
Was then our guardian and is now our guide” ? 


The historic places of Italy are to be counted by scores, and 
the history that makes them memorable is woven of many threads. 
Here the line runs back to the days when Rome was not yet born. 
There we trace a link which connects some provincial town or city 
with the republic or the empire. Again, it is a Christian legend 
which gives its coloring to the local scenery, while mediseval art 
and literature, or the later outgrowths of the Renaissance, stamp 
still other places with features of peculiar interest. 

In this new work Mr. Hare has wisely chosen for his province, 
not all Italy, but only the Campagna, or country about Rome. In 
its narrower meaning the Roman Campagna denotes the plain gir- 
dled by the hills which may be seen from the walls of the city, a 
“ grand and desolate district, enclosed by the Tiber and the 
Anio.” But in its wider sense the Campagna extends almost to 
the former kingdom of Naples; and the two volumes of Mr. Hare 
treat of this more extensive district, which includes the immediate 
neighborhood of Rome, — the great maritime plain in which the 
Pontine Marshes lie, — portions of Umbria and Etruria, and, 
lastly, the valley of the Sacco. The first drawback to our enjoy- 
ment of “Days Near Rome” comes from the absence of any 
map of the country which the book describes. Nor is it an easy 
matter to supply this deficiency. In Mr. Burn’s admirable and 
finely illustrated work on “Rome and the Campagna,”’ there is 
an excellent map of the Ager Romanus; but this map covers only 
part of the region into which Mr. Hare’s book takes us. Indeed, 
it would be hard to find, even in a wall map of Italy, a clear deline- 
ation of all the localities mentioned by Hare, — such an atlas of the 
regions described as is absolutely necessary for the proper use and 
real enjoyment of the work before us. 

Another disadvantage under which these volumes labor is the 
superficial treatment which the author has given of many places of 
great*interest to the student of history, antiquities, or art. Com- 
pared with ordinary guide-books, these volumes, like those which 
preceded them, “ Walks in Rome,” are as much to be preferred as 
an agreeable and scholarly friend is a more desirable companion 
than the garrulous showman who wears the sounding title of a 
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cicerone or a valet-de-place. But, after reading such thoroughly 
enjoyable sketches of old Italian towns as Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
and Mr. John Addington Symonds have lately been giving us, Mr. 
Hare’s writings are a trifle disappointing. Mr. James has noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, to say of history or antiquities. He makes 
a tour to Albano, Aricia, Genzano, and Nemi, and tells us not a 
word about the tomb of Aruns, fails to remind us that, of old, 
Hippolytus, the legendary founder of Aricia, was joined with 
Diana in the worship of the inhabitants, gives us no historical 
statistics of the huge Chigi palace, and no biography of the great 
family of the Savelli, and makes no reference to the ancient town 
of Nemus, whose site the present Nemi occupies. But, when we 
have read the chapter in “ Transatlantic Sketches ’’ which treats 
of * Roman Neighborhoods,’’ we have been breathing, though all 
unconsciously, the very atmosphere of those faded old towns 
among the Alban hills. A single pen-stroke gives us a picture so 
intensely realistic that, without the aid of photograph, woodcut, or 
engraving, the imagination has caught the scene and will not easily 
let it go. There it is, the decaying village, once a famous city, 
whose musty foundations “ plunge into the verdurous flank of the 
mountain gorge.” We are standing just outside its pretentious 
gateway, and see it “clutched and stitched, as it were, to the 
strong hillside by this rank embroidery of wild weeds and flowers.” 
Or we indulge in the reflection so obviously suggested by these 
vast gray buildings, that they “ denote more generous social needs 
than any they serve nowadays, and seem to speak of a fabulous 
time when Italy was not so shabby.” Or at a single glance (look- 
ing still throegh Mr. James’ eyes) we take in the picturesqueness 
of “moldy little Nemi” perched upon a cliff high above the sea. 

Mr. Hare, it is true, often makes up in part for his own want 
of power to interpret the Italian scenery by generous quotations 
from the writings of poets, novelists, and imaginative tourists who 
have been before him. But a patchwork of observations and 
citations is a poor substitute for genuine and stimulating avord- 
pictures. 

We also miss from Mr. Hare’s books what may be called the 
historical atmosphere of the old Italian towns. He gives us 
abundant facts and statistics and quotes freely from the his- 
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torians. But we long for a single clear and strong sketch of the 
historic individuality which marks so many of these places, — 
such a sketch as that which Mr. Symonds, in his charming book 
entitled, “ Sketches in Italy and Greece,’’ has given us of Siena, 
wherein the medizeval character of the place, in the civil life, the 
arts and the religious tendencies of Italy when Siena was at the 
height of its prosperity, is everywhere suffused with the tender 
light which falls upon it from the life and labors of St. Catherine. 

Besides these deficiencies, in the work before us, we must notice, 
as a positive blemish, the one-sided and, as it seems to us, very 
shallow view which Mr. Hare has taken of the effect upon the 
arts and antiquities of Italy of the political regeneration of that 
so long unhappy country. It is simply not true that “ much of 
the interest, and as much as possible of the beauty, of the ‘ Eternal 
City’ has been destroyed by the present government.’’ Nor is the 
** destroying hand likely now to advance towards the towns of the 
Campagna,” which Mr. Hare would so jealously guard from any 
intrusion, but that of a tourist, even though a little of the “ sweet- 
ness and light” of modern civilization should thereby find an en- 
trance. On the contrary, we agree with Mr. Edward Freeman, 
that “ the lover of the history and antiquities of Rome will be the 
first to rejoice in her liberation.”” Something of the unique charm 
of papal Rome will no doubt be lost, and, when new buildings 
are erected in what have been so long the forsaken quarters of 
the city, there will very likely be some havoc wrought among 
the antiquities. But a fair-minded and impartial witness of the 
changes which have thus far taken place under the constitutional 
sway of the Italian government (Mr. C. I. Hemans) assures us, 
that, in the greater care taken to preserve all objects of historical 
value, as well as in the extensive and systematic excavations 
which are made in the classical regions of the city, the change of 
government is a gain rather than a loss to the interests of art and 
archeology. We commend to our readers Mr. Hemans’ recent 
work on “ Historic and Monumental Rome” as a better guide to 
the antiquities of Rome than the ‘* Walks” of Mr. Hare, while 
it gives at the same time a much truer picture of the Rome 
of Victor Emanuel — in its relations to Roman archeology and 
history — than that which Mr. Hare has drawn for us in the 
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preface of his “ Days Near Rome.’’ Would it be too much to 
ask of Mr. Hemans that he should now enter upon the wider field 
which is occupied by the work before us, and do for all these old 
Italian towns, as no other writer with whom we are acquainted 
can do, what such tourists as James and Symonds have done for © 
Siena, Orvieto, Ravenna, Assisi, and Perugia? _ 

At present, however, Mr. Hare’s book is the only work in 
English which gives a good general description of the many 
charming places to which excursions can be made from Rome. 
Those who intend to visit Rome should read it carefully by way of 
preparation for delightful journeys into the Campagna to witness 
the glories that lie concealed among and beyond the hills which 
encircle the city. But a still larger class of readers may be found 
for these volumes in those whose travels to foreign lands are all 
made in their own study chairs by the cheerful light of a winter 
evening’s lamp. Let any one who would make a charming Italian 
tour, without perils by land or sea, read, in connection with the 
“Days Near Rome,’’ such books of travel as those of Hillard, 
Norton, Taine, Story (“‘ Roba di Roma”), and James, — works 
of historical fiction like Mrs. Edward’s ‘‘ Barbara’s History ’’ 
and George Sand’s “ Daniella,” —~any good histories of ancient 
Reme and Medizeval Italy, with the addition of selected works 
upon Christian history, biography, and art. In this way one may 
become acquainted with places that are as unique in their scenery, 
and as suggestive in their history, as any on the globe. He may 
learn many a hitherto unknown phase of the social, civil, and re- 
ligious life of former times; and will perhaps be led to prize as 
never before his own country and the nineteenth century, prefer- 
ring “the charms of a vine-shaded porch, of tulips and dahlias 
glowing in the shade of high arching elms,” to all “the dusky 
tones of ancient stucco and peperino,’’ and loving the rich colors 
of New England woods in October better even than the magical 
light and shade which make such picturesque effects in the pesti- 
lence-stricken Roman Campagna. 

Henry G. Spav.pine. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THEISM.* 


A GLANCE at the world acquaints us with the prevalence of 
worship, consequently of some conception of Deity, in human 
society. 

We cannot indeed say what used to be said, what Plutarch and 
Cicero so confidently affirmed, that belief in God is found wher- 
ever man is found. A better-informed ethnology contradicts that 
assertion. There are certainly peoples in whose life, if travelers 
report them truly, this element is altogether wanting. The natives 
of the valley of La Plata and of Paraguay, according to Azara, 
were entirely destitute of any religious beliefs or rites when he 
traveled among them. The missionaries who visited those tribes, 
supposing that they must have some sort of religion, took for idols 
the figures carved upon their pipes and bowls, and burned those 
implements accordingly. Others, seeing them beat the air on the 
appearance of the new moon, imagined that they worshiped that 
luminary. ‘“ But the positive fact is,’’ says Azara, “ that they 
worship nothing in the world, and have absolutely no religion.” + 

According to Crantz the Greenlanders had no religious cere- 
monies, and exhibited no sign of religious life. Schoolcraft de- 
scribes the Camanches as equally godless. 

Sir John Lubbock has accumulated a mass of testimony to the 
same effect from travelers in regions inhabited by savage tribes. 
M. Bik inquired of the Arafuras what power they invoked in time 
of need when their fishing vessels were overtaken by storm and no 
human aid could save. The answer was, that they knew not on 
whom to call in such straits. Did he know? and would he be so 
good as to inform them? ‘The Zulu chief when he heard of God 
would transfix him with his spear. “And yet this was a man 


* Reprinted from The Theological Review, London, for January, 1875. 
Articles on related topics, by the same author, will be published in later 
numbers of this Review. 

t See “Voyages,” II. pp. 3 and 137. Quoted by Schelling, Philosophie 
d. Mythologie, p. 73. 
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whose judgment on other subjects would command attention.” 
Very pathetic is the Kaffir’s confession: “I ask myself, Who 
has touched the stars with his hands? on what hills do they rest? 
The waters are never weary ; they know no other law than to flow 
without ceasing from morning till night and from night till morn- 
ing ; but where do they rest, and who makes them flow? The 
clouds come and go, and burst in water over the earth; whence 
come they, and who sends them? . . . I cannot see the wind; 
what is it, and who makes it blow? . . . Do I know how the corn 
sprouts? Yesterday there was not a blade in my field; to-day I 
returned and found some. Who can have given to the earth the 
wisdom and the power to produce it? Then I buried my face in 
both my hands.”’ 

These exceptions do not disprove an innate tendency to worship 
in man; they only show that this tendency is not always active, 
that certain conditions are required for its manifestation. Its 
state of abeyance in the South American savage no more dis- 
proves its existence in him, than its state of suspension disproves 
its existence in the secularist or unbeliever of Christian lands. 
Still Cicero’s assertion, that no people is so rude as not to have 
some notion of Deity, must be taken with this qualification, that 
religion is uswally found in the savage state, and always in civil 
society. 

We may say, then, that belief in Deity is natural to man, is 
one of the primary forces of the soul. 

The origin of this belief is a question of wide dispute. The 
“< fecit timor”’ of the atheist poet, the “ notio insita”’ of Cicero, 
the original-revelation theory of Cudworth and later divines, re- 
present the range of opinion concerning it. Hume was the first 
to distinguish between the “foundation in reason” and the 
‘‘ origin in human nature” of the idea of God.* He supposes 
polytheism to have preceded monotheism in the course of human 
development. And this supposition is confirmed by ethnological 
research. On the other hand, a not unreasonable prejudice in 
Christian lands has leaned to the opposite view. Reasoning from 
our idea of God and the seeming necessities of human nature, one 


$$$ 


* Natural History of Religion, Introduction. 
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might presume that the Being of whom the knowledge is so essen- 
tial would make Himself known to man in the beginning, that this 
knowledge would enter into nature’s dower, would form a part of 
the primal outfit of human kind. And such has been the pre- 
sumption of most Christian writers who have treated this topic 
prior to Hume. They have held that the first of mankind were 
endowed with this saving knowledge; that a revelation of the 
Godhead was made to original man, which soon waxed dim, was 
gradually perverted and finally lost; that all polytheisms, Indian, 
Phenician, Grecian, and others, are disintegrations and corrup- 
tions of an aboriginal monotheism. 

To this hypothesis there are grave objections, not to speak of 
the a priori difficulty of supposing that so essential a good once 
possessed could be lost to all but a fraction of the human race. 
A revelation which could be so easily forfeited must have been 
quite inadequate ; and if thus inadequate, why bestowed? Why 
did not the God who gave it maintain it, or immediately replace 
it when lost? Polytheism is no more deducible from monotheism 
by division and dissolution of unity, than monotheism, as some have 
maintained, is derivable from polytheism by concentration and ab- 
sorption of the many into one. Each has its own independent 
origin. 

Certain it is that history knows nothing of the primal revelation 
which this theory affirms. History finds men in the earliest ages 
_ which its scrutiny has yet reached possessed with the crudest con- 
ceptions of Godhead, —the earlier, the cruder, the farther from 
the truth. It finds savage tribes or incipient nations involved in 
thick midnight or spiritual ignorance, blindly feeling after some- 
thing divine. 

And yet if we inquire whence the thought, the presentiment of 
anything divine to feel after, we shall have to admit some innate 
impression, some dim, instinctive sense of Deity, antecedent to 
even the most imbecile groping after God. So much must be 
conceded in order to account for the first and feeblest essays in 
that kind. An intimation of Deity * implanted by Deity’s self in 
the human constitution. We cannot call it an idea, for ideas are 


*“Notio Dei insita.” Cic. 
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preceptions, and cannot be properly said to exist where the object 
is not consciously present to the subject. And yet it is something 
more than mere perceptivity ; it is preparation to perceive and the 
certainty of perceiving whenever the requisite conditions shall 
concur, — external suggestion and internal demand. It is with 
the discovery of God as it is with the discovery of self. The in- 
fant has no idea of self, and yet that idea is sure to arise in the 
mind in due course of development. It is not communicated from 
abroad, but generated within. It may therefore be said to pre- 
exist as impression before it exists as idea. 

The ancients, especially the Platonists, recognized this mental 
condition, and called it “‘ prolepsis,’’ anticipation. Cicero defines 
it as an antecedent notion,” requiring further development, and 
so applies it to the being of God. He speaks of a God who re- 
poses in the notion of the mind f as in a track or impress he has 
made of himself. 

To civilized man the idea of God arrives with instruction, which 
does but fructify a pre-existing germ. Without instruction, the 
idea is certainly not developed in the individual mind with the 
same inevitableness with which the mind develops the idea of self. 
But taking the whole of humanity, we may say that the idea of 
God is as proper to the race as that of self to the individual. A 
human being cast from infancy upon absolute solitude, might not 
have the idea of Divinity in any sense or shape awakened within 
him. If he did, it would in all likelihood be not the monotheistic 
idea, but some low form of polytheism or fetishism. Yet even 
that would be impossible without an innate aptitude for Theism 
in the soul. Without a prepared niche in human nature, no image 
occupying the place of Deity and receiving divine honors would 
ever have been set up. It is idle to talk of fear as possessing this 
deific power. Fear can make bugbears, but can never convert the 
bugbear intoaGod. The brute fears, but the brute knows no God. 
The brute shuns the object of its fear; in man there is a principle 


* “Notionem appello quod Greci tum évvoay tum mpéAmpe dicunt. Ea 
est insita et ante percepta cujusque forme cognitio enodationis indi- 
gens.” ‘Topica 7. 

+ “ Deus ille quem mente noscimus atque in animi notione tanquam in 
vestigio volumnus reponere.” De Nat. Deorum, i. 14. 
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which, in spite of fear, impels him to draw near to some dreaded 
object with reverential homage. Fear alone would never do that. 
Fear alone would never have invented worship. It may cringe, 
but not adore. 

The fact is, human nature, prior to all teaching, is conscious of 
a want which Deity alone can satisfy. It seeks its own comple- 
ment when it prays; and were there not some affinity between the 
human and the divine, the soul would never have dreamed so much 
as the wildest African dream of the unknown God. Human nature 
requires a God, and prior to all teaching, with no guide but vague 
anticipation or unreasoning instinct, blindly gropes after something 


to fill that place in the soul which enlightened Theism fills in 
civilized -man. 


Now where will this groping first alight? What being will 
man first embrace as divine? Will it be one of his own kind; 
some select individual eminently wise and good? Obviously not, 
for the reason that humanity lies too near. The savage knows it 


only in its weakness and imperfection. In the greatest of his tribe 
he sees only his like. But religion’s first impulse is to seek in God 
something foreign and very different. For this, man is thrown 
upon irrational nature. There he encounters the unknown Power 
whose presence the rudest feels, and endeavors to fix before he is 
able to reason about it or to state it distinctly to himself. It is 
not that he infers an intelligent Maker from the wondrous works 
which meet his eye. That is the act of more advanced reason, to 
which the idea of God is already familiar. But he feels a Pres- 
ence in nature transcending human powers. That silent Presence 
which we all feel, and feel most profoundly in the deepest solitude, 
the feeling of which gave birth to Arcadian Pan, the instructed 
monotheist refers to the one all-present God, the Maker and 
Father of all. The savage has no such idea, but he has the same 
feeling, and has it more intense. He is haunted by that felt Pres- 
ence. In the heart of the forest, on the lonely shore, he feels 
that he is not alone, that very near him is a Greater than himself. 
The Power that works in the processes of nature, that breathes in 
the wind, that drives the cloud, that roars in the thunder, that 
watches in the stars,— this unseen Power his undeveloped 
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thought has not yet learned to generalize. With him it is not 
the one pervading Spirit of whom and by whom are all things. 
He can only lay hold of it in particular phenomena ; he must in- 
dividualize it, must vest it in some palpable object. And the 
more grotesque the object, the more abhorrent to taste and 
reason, the more likely it is to stand for Deity in his conception, 
as appealing more forcibly to his imagination than nobler and 
comelier natures. Some misshapen tree or stone that caught his 
eye at some critical moment of danger or deliverance, of good or 
ill success, becomes to him an object of adoration, which may or 
may not be adopted by the tribe. The tribe is more likely to fix 
on some monstrous or dangerous animal —a serpent, a crocodile, 
a tiger. 

There is no caprice in this, no wilful perversion or turning aside 
from the truth, no corruption of degenerate humanity ; but human 
nature in: its first incipient aspirations, feeling after God, ‘if 
haply”’ it “‘ may find him.’’ The history of religion begins in 
this way. This is the first, initial act of that spirit which sang 
the Hebrew litanies and dictated the ‘‘ Revelation of St. John the 
Divine.’’ This is what man first finds when he feels after God ; 
he passes by the sun and stars and the upright human form, and 
lights upon a serpent or a stone. These are objects which millions 
of human beings worship at this day. Nor are these monstrosities 
altogether confined to savage tribes. Fetishism mingles with the 
rites of nations full-grown and refined. It is found in Egypt con- 
temporaneous with the worship of Osiris and the splendors of 
Luxor and Thebes. It is found in Assyria in the palmiest days 
of Chaldean civilization. In the most magnificent of cities, in the 
most flourishing period of its history, the chief object of worship 
was a serpent, —not a carved symbol, but the living beast, — not 
as typifying anything beyond itself, but as actually divine. Arno- 
bius, a Christian convert of the fourth century, relates that in 
Africa, where he resided, he never, before his conversion, saw a 
stone on which oil had been poured without paying it homage.* 
Stones smeared with oil and called “ Betyls” were among the 
earliest objects of devotion. The patriarch Jacob, grandson 


* Adv. Gent. i. 39. 
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though he was of the first recorded monotheist, made a “ betyl” 
of the stone which had served him for a pillow in the place where 
he dreamed the dream of the ladder reaching from heaven to earth. 
Aerolites were deemed by the ancients especially sacred. The 
world-famed temple of Diana at Ephesus commemorated one of 
these meteoric stones.* The black stone of the Kaaba at Mecca 
is also, it is supposed, an aerolite. Devoutly kissed by annual 
thousands of Mussulman pilgrims, it remains to this day a relic- 
fetish in the midst of the purest monotheism. 


The next stage in the religion of nature, still within the sphere 
of realism, is separated:by a wide remove from the first in dignity 
and import, — Sabaism, ¢ or more properly Astrolatry, the worship 
of the heavenly bodies. The most positive of natural phenomena, 
the most universal and appreciable of natural benefits, is light. 
It is no mere figure of speech to call it the “life’’ of the world. 
It is precisely that. The difference between light and no light to 
the eye is the difference between the visible all and nothing. His- 
torically it is the difference between creation and no creation, be- 
tween cosmos and chaos. Without it no vegetable, without it no 
animal, no organized life. Without it, — 


“The world was void; 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless ; 
A lump of death, a chaos of hard clay.” 


The old astrolaters may not have had sight of the whole of the 
truth poetically imaged by Byron and scientifically expounded by 
Moleschott and Tyndall, but they saw enough to satisfy them that 
light is the greatest of material benefactions. What wonder that 
the sun, the prime source of that light, should be worshiped as the 
prince of the heavenly powers, and the other luminaries, in their 
several degrees, as blessed and divine! “ Hail, holy Light,” is 
the matin song of religion emerging from the night of fetishism. 
Hallowed be sun and stars! and hallowed be fire, the earthly 


* duoneroic, Acts xix. 35. 
+ Acording to Chwolsohn, the use of this term to designate a form of 
religion is incorrect. Die Ssabier. Vorrede, p. 19. 
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antitype of heavenly light and heat! Fire, the purifying power, 
from which the word “ pure” is derived, which separates the ethe- 
real from the earthly and re-unites it with its kindred sky! Fire, 
in its finished form of flame, expresses aspiration ; it suggests the 
pyramid; may it not have suggested the earliest use of that 
. Structure? The pyramid is a petrified flame. 

But sun, stars and fire, are not the only benefactions of nature. 
Thought pauses upon these as the most commanding, but religion 
finds other kindred objects of devout contemplation. Holy also is 
the vaulted sky outstretched as a tent, the sun’s tabernacle ; holy 
the circumfluent air, the fitful winds, the steadfast earth. With 
the glowing appreciation of the powers of nature, with the action 
of the plastic imagination upon them, they come in time to be per- 
sonified and worshiped as personal agents. And so the next step 
in the progress of natural religion* is impersonation of natural 
powers resulting in mythology. Of this impersonation the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda represent the initial stage; this we have in the 
Osiris-cult ¢ of ancient Egypt, the first fully developed mythology ; 
Bramanism is its greatest social product, Greek poetry and art its 
noblest intellectual creations. 


One step farther brings us to the top and consummation of nat- 
ural religion. The elements are great; the natural man renders 
them instinctive homage ; but to cultivated, self-possessed thought 
there is something greater than these. Conscious intelligence, 
reason, the human will-power— in a word, the rational soul, is 
more than sun or stars or wind or flood. And the rational soul is 
man. Unconscious nature is great, but man is greater. Not man 
as we commonly behold him, the driveling imbecile of every-day 
life, but man as poetic imagination apprehends him, the ideal man, 
divested of earthly limitations and imperfections, superior to ac- 
cident, unvexed by care, impregnable to fear, invulnerable, im- 


* I use this phrase in the sense of Nature-worship, not in the current 
sense of rational religion, which seems to me a misuse of the term. 

+ According to Bunsen, the Osiris-cult preceded Egyptian zoolatry ; 
but this can be true only of its adoption by the priesthood, not of its in- 
tellectual gensis. See Gott in der Geschichte, Vol. II. p. 27. 
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mortal, rejoicing in eternal youth. What image of Divinity can 
equal this? What impersonation of elemental powers, rude, ti- 
tanic, hundred-handed, can vie with this glorified human type? 
Surely if there be gods they must be divine men. The Greeks 
saw this. They alone, or they first, of ancient nations, — the 
Athenians especially, with their democratic leanings, — perceived 
the import and worth of man, and embodied that perception in their 
divinities. They expressed it in two immortal myths, one retro- 
spective, the other prospective. ‘The first is the conquest of the 
Titans by the Olympians, “ the younger gods ;’’ the second is the 
Chained Prometheus. The former demonstrates the superiority of 
conscious intelligence over lawless, however gigantic, force — 
cosmos mastering chaos. The latter typifies the present abeyance, 
premonitory of the ultimate triumph, of humanity, the triumph of 
right over will, of reason over fear, of the rational service of hu- 
man kind over all religion in which the moral principle is not su- 
preme. 

We will call this last and highest stage of natural religion 
Theanthropism. The Greco-Roman and the Scandinavian my- 
thologies— Hellenism and Odinism—are its two historic ex- 
amples. Theanthropism is partly a development of the antece- 
dent stage, the impersonation of natural forces, and partly the ad- 
dition of a new element. The Greek divinities were mostly im- 
personations, but impersonations stamped with a human type and 
subordinated to it. Other religions had developed gods that were 
partly human. Such were the Crishna of the Mahabharatta and 
Egyptian Osiris. What distinguishes Hellenism is its preponder- 
ant humanity. Indian and Egyptian worship still clung to the 
symbol, and often, in accommodation to the symbol, merged the 
human in the monstrous. Crishna appears with more than the 
human complement of limbs, Osiris figures with the head of a bird, 
Isis with that of a cow, in pictorial representations. The Egyp- 
tians had no such impression of the dignity of man as would make 
the human form the most fitting embodiment of Deity. The hu- 
man was no more divine in their estimation than the brute — was 
even less so, because more familiar, less seemingly mysterious. It 
is an alien spirit that looks through the eye of the serpent and the 


ox, and because alien, mysterious, unfathomable. The more alien, 
8 
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the more divine, in the apprehension of the pre-hellenic world. 
With the Greek, on the contrary, the original symbol representing 
elemental powers was merged in the human person, or retained 
only as adjunct and decoration, like the bow in the hands of 
Phoebus, or the winged sandal on the feet of Hermes. Zeus, the 
divine impersonation of the sky, is a human being of immortal 
mould. He bears in Homeric verse the epithets of cloud-gatherer 
and thunder-rejoicing ; but the bolt in his right hand is the only 
visible sign which distinguishes the god from the man.* 

Moreover, the Greeks introduced a new element into religion, 
the worship of actual historical characters, of departed worthies, 
heroes whose virtues had raised them to the level of the gods. 
This was something very different from the worship of ancestors, 
of which traces appear in many of the ancient religions. That 
was a family rite, having no connection with public worship, and 
therefore not in the line of that historic development which I am 
tracing. The hero-worship of the Greeks and Romans was a part 
of that Theanthropism which constitutes a distinctive feature of 
their religion. This I regard as the culmination of the natural 
religions ; just as Christian Theanthropism, springing from a dif- 
ferent root, is the culmination of the spiritual or ‘‘ revealed.” To 
that different root let us now direct our attention. 


We have traced the progress of the idea of God in the way of 
natural religion through the several stages of Fetishism, Astrol- 
atry, Impersonation of physical forces, and Theanthropism ; God 
as terrestrial creature, God as celestial radiance, God as personi- 
fied elemental power, and God as man. Observe that these dif- 
ferent conceptions, with only a partial exception in the case of the 
last, have one trait in common, one capital defect ; to wit, the ab- 
sence of that moral element which makes the distinguishing fea- 
ture, the very foundation, of those religions which we call “ re- 


* It may be objected that the Greek mythology differed from those of 
India and Egypt, not in its essence, but only in its artistic representa- 
tions ; that its human aspect is only a concession to the claims of art, 
which abhors the monstrous. But art with the Greeks was the product 
of religion, and must be regarded as the exponent of pre-existing ideas. 
It represented conceptions which religion had inspired. 
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vealed.” Even in Hellenism, the moral element is found only as 
an incidental trait, like the chastity of Artemis and the avenging 
function of the furies; not as a necessary constituent. Even in 
Theanthropism the moral is subordinate to the physical. 

The reason is obvious. Natural religion is derived from the 
contemplation of external nature. But external nature exhibits 
no trace of moral life. There is no apparent sympathy in nature 
with moral ends, no faintest intimation of the moral law. The ele- 
ments are no respecters of persons; they know neither sinner nor 
saint. The sun smiles alike on the evil and the good. The same 
moon lights the robber and the minister of mercy on their several 
ways. The same breeze propels the merchant’s and the pirate’s 
sail. Traitor and patriot, murderer and missionary, cannibal and 
Christian, all have the same nature for their heritage, and find in 
nature the same. accommodation. The blue sky bends over all, 
the hospitable earth entertains all,—all are served by nature’s 
laws. 

How then should natural religion attain to the idea of the moral 
law? The deep saith, “ It is not in me;” earth and sky have not 
found it. But is not the moral law written in the heart of man? 
Religion has only to look there, has only to look within, to find 
moral obligation, and from it to infer a moral Ruler of the universe, 
the holy and just God of monotheism. ‘True, and this is precisely 
what distinguishes natural religion from ‘‘ revealed.” When man 
looks within, looks deep enough to find moral obligation, and to 
refer it to the power and law of which it is the witness, the whole 
system of natural religion is done away. A revelation has been 
made in him of the one true God. Revelation is not from with- 
out, but from within; it is moral intuition. God reveals himself, 
not by sensible apparition, but by his witness in the soul. That 
testimony, first heard by elect individuals, meditative men, like 
Abraham, Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus, and declared by them, be- 
comes what we call a “ revelation,” or divine dispensation of re- 
ligion. 

Monotheism, then, comes not by the way of natural religion, 
seeking God without and fusing its many gods into one, but by 
reflection seeking God within; and the difference between nat- 
ural and revealed religion consists in this, that in the former 
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the religious sentiment is turned outward, and that in the latter 
it is turned inward. 

Quite otherwise, the phrase ‘ Natural Religion,’’ or, more prop- 
erly, “ Natural Theology,’’ is commonly used to designate those 
primordial verities which constitute the substance of monotheistic 
religion. This use of the term dates from Raymond de Sebonde,* 
who wrote, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, a work which 
Montaigne, at the instigation of his father, turned into French, and 
to whose defence he devoted the most elaborate, though not the most 
edifying, of the immortal Essays. The design of Raymond was 
to vindicate the truths of “‘ Revelation ” by proofs and illustrations 
drawn from nature. But illustration of a truth by the facts of 
nature is one thing, the discovery of it from the contemplation of 
nature is another. The phrase “ Natural Theology” is an un- 
fortunate one, as fostering the delusion, so widely- spread, that the 
contemplation of nature teaches monotheism, would teach it to 
sagacious minds where other teaching has not anticipated that re- 
sult. The contemplation of nature teaches no such thing. Na- 
ture, the arena of antagonistic forces, the scene of perpetual con- 
flict between good and evil, — Nature, with her sunshine and calm 
of to-day, her earthquakes and tornadoes of to-morrow, suggests 
dualism or polytheism, not the one God, the Creator and Father 
of all. Uninstructed by other teaching, and without monotheism 
already in the mind, who would ever divine that the desolate crag 
or blasted voleano was moulded by the same Power that flings the 
rainbow over it? Who would ever conclude that the scorpion 
and the bird of Paradise have one Father? Monotheism is not an 
inference from nature, but the gift of Tradition, or an intuition of 
the private soul divinely touched, brooding over its own deep. 
The first monotheist was one who withdrew his gaze from the 
starry heaven and the creaturely earth, and found in the secret of 
his own thought the divine “I am.”” What they mean, or should 
mean, who speak thus of “ Natural Religion,” is that system of 


*“Theologie naturalis nomine primus usus est Raymundus de Se- 
bonde, natione Hispanus, ineunte sec. xv. auctor libri primum editi 
Daventrie et Theologia Naturalis, sive Liber Creaturarum inscripti.” 


Wegscheider Institt. Theol. See Herzog’s Real-Encyclopiadie for an 
elaborate account of this work. 
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truths which nature studied in the light of revelation confirms, 
not the system which nature teaches. “ Rational Religion” would 
be the fitter term. 

To find the one God in nature, man must first have found him 
within. The religious mind turned inward encounters another 
Divinity than the aspects of nature had suggested to uninstructed 
contemplation. It finds in the dictates of the moral sense, in im- 
perative warnings and obligations, in the consciousness of spiritual 
wants and aspirations, a God unknown to natural religion, —a 
God who is not mere Power and Intelligence and commanding 
Will, but Goodness, Holiness, Truth, Love. These constitute the 
God of moral intuition, a God self-evident, and One in the double 
sense of onliness and unity. The very idea of such a God ex- 
cludes multitude. There can be but one absolute Good. Hence 
revealed religion is necessarily monotheistic. The natural reli- 
gions, on the other hand, seeking God outwardly, and based on 
the assumption of a separation in space between God and man, 
are polytheistic. So long as the divine is conceived as existence 
in nature instead of nature’s continent, there is no ground for 
unity in the Godhead. On the contrary, many gods, in that case, 
will be required to match the many-sidedness of nature. 

Other characteristics follow from this one. The natural reli- 
gions are sacrificial, the revealed are ethical. The natural are 
hierarchical, the revealed are congregational. The natural are 
idolistic, the revealed are scriptural. I speak of tendencies, not 
of uniform results: In practice these tendencies are often modi- 
fied by counter influences, by corruptions and perversions. When 
revelations expand and harden into ecclesiasticism, they sometimes 
assume the characteristics of naturalism ; they become sacrificial, 
hierarchical, and here and there degenerate into fetishism. 

Revelation must not be confused with systems of religion based 
upon it. Revelation, as such, is purely individual experience ; the 
revealed religions, such as Jehovism, Parsism, Christianity, Islam, 
are providential and historic growths which may or may not ensue 
from that experience. Revelation there has been in the midst of 
polytheism, and through all the course of human history. For 
the truths of the Spirit have no date, although the ‘‘ dispensa- 
tions” which embody them, like other social products, are subject 
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to historic necessity, and must bide their time. Revelation in in- 
dividual seers, like Pythagoras, Socrates, and Isaiah, may ante- 
date by centuries the organization of its truths in ecclesiastical 
polities. It depends, not so much on the clearness and fulness of 
the revelation, as on the personality with which it is associated, 
and, of course, on the providential order of events, whether or not 
the revelation shall become an historic dispensation. The moral 
intuitions of Plato far transcended those of Mohammed; but the 
moral force, the momentum of personality, the quality of soul in 
Mohammed, exceeded the genius of Plato. Adopted by Provi- 
dence, the slender thought and vast soul of the Arab have rallied 
around them a fifth part of the human race, whilst the fuller 
revelation of the Greek could only modify Gentile and Christian 
theology with its intellectual leaven. 


The history of religion is a record of man’s search after God. 
It begins with the lowest and ends with the highest; it begins 
with the most foreign and ends with the most interior; it begins 
with stones and the beasts of the field and ends with the Spirit. 
Every step in this process is divine education. Nature-worship 
had its meaning and embodied an essential truth. The presence 
of God in nature, the sacredness of nature, is the truth deposited 
in the human mind by natural religions. The supremacy of Spirit 
is the lesson of the revealed. And so the history of religion re- 
peats the story of creation. First that which is natural, then that 
which is spiritual. The natural man seeks God in nature ; first in 
the creaturely forms round him, then in the skies. The spiritual 
knows that the Supreme Presence is not a question of topography ; 
that the throne above the skies is but the last resort of realism ; 
that neither up nor down, nor in any outward direction, but inward 


and ever inward, is the way to God. 
F. H. Hepee. 





The Baptism of John. 


THE BAPTISM OF JOHN. 


A SERMON. TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALBERT REVILLE, 
BY ANN SWAINE. 


“ And it came to pass in those days that Jesus came from Nazareth of 
Galilee, and was baptized of John in Jordan; and straightway coming 
up out of the water, he saw the heavens opened, and the Spirit like a 
dove descending upon him; and there came a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

— Mark i. 9-11. 


Now that the reality of the human nature of Jesus has been 
more thoroughly established, and it has been determined to do 
justice to all the consequences which: spring from it, the significa- 
tion of many of the facts in the Gospel history has undergone a 
total change. I may even say that there are some which have 
now 4 signification that had been lost for ages. The baptism of 
Jesus by John the prophet is among the number. : 


Doubtless from the traditional point of view, which confounds 
Jesus with God himself, this baptism is something abnormal and 
incomprehensible. In itself, whatever view we may take of it, it 
represents a new life, a starting-point, a rupture with the former 
life, and it implies at the very least a confession of imperfection. 
Jesus comes to John to be baptized, just like the mass of the 
Jews, who are exhorted to repentance by the hermit of the Jor- 
dan. But how are we to associate these ideas of a new life, of 
the renunciation of the old life, of the inauguration of a higher 
manner of living, with the idea of Jesus as God, that is, as 
immutable and perfect? Here is a contradiction in terms, and 
the history of the Christian religion has been remarkably affected 
by it. 

. fact, perhaps you have never observed that in the gospels 
themselves, and in proportion as the human perfection of Jesus 
incites his disciples to assign to him an ever-increasing elevation 
in the order of beings, the canonical narrators insensibly modify 
their representation of his baptism. Thus Mark and Luke agree 
in describing what took place in such a way as to leave the im- 
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pression that John is completely ignorant of the greatness of 
Jesus. It is Jesus who, coming out of Jordan, sees heaven 
opened, and the Holy Spirit descending and hovering over him 
like a dove; it is he who hears the mysterious voice saying to 
him, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son: in thee I am well pleased.’’ The 
evangelist whose narrative stands first, considerably alters this re- 
presentation of the baptism of Jesus. According to him, John 
the Baptist would at first have refused to baptize him, and the 
vision of the opened heavens, the symbolic dove, the hearing of the 
celestial voice, must have been revealed to John the Baptist, who 
must have learnt from them that Jesus, whom he had just baptized, 
was no other than the expected Messiah. But the fourth evangel- 
ist goes much farther still. He is silent as to the baptism itself, 
and simply speaks of a vision concerning Jesus to which John the 
Baptist himself bore witness. 

The tendency of these insensible changes is to remove as much 
as possible everything connected with the event of the baptism of 
Jesus which might help to lessen his previous greatness and per- 
fection. On the contrary, in those communities of Jewish Chris- 
tians which were able to boast that they were the most ancient 
Christian churches, and that they had preserved the very earliest 
Christian ideas and forms, Jesus was regarded as a holy man, 
but as really a man. Consequently a very high value was at- 
tached to his baptism, and his adoption by God as Messiah and 
divine Messenger was made to date from that moment ; and in the 
gospel read by those Jewish Christians, a gospel otherwise very 
similar to our Matthew, Jesus was spoken of as having no idea 
that he was the Son of God until he came out of the Jordan. 

In other words, throughout the whole Christian Church, the 
more Jesus was elevated above humanity and the more incompre- 
hensible his baptism became, the greater was the endeavor to 
modify its meaning; on the other hand, the nearer Jesus is 
brought to humanity, the greater is the importance attached to 
that baptism. 

Our position in these days with regard to the evangelical his- 
tory is very simple. To begin with, the fact of the baptism is in- 
contestable. It is attested by all the ancient documents. That 
it marks a decisive moment in the life and thoughts of Jesus is 
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not less evident. When we see by what follows how little John 
knew of Jesus, when we read the chapter* in which he sends 
from prison to ask Jesus if it is “he who should come,’’ when 
finally we remember that school of John the Baptist, which for 
some time existed side by side with that of Jesus, though quite 
distinct from it, we cannot do otherwise than accept the opinion 
that the opened heavens, the dove which represented the Holy 
Spirit, the voice from heaven, were witnessed and heard by Jesus, 
and not by John. If not, why did not John immediately follow 
. Jesus? We must always ask ourselves what were the motives, 
the intentions, which determined Jesus to go into the wilderness 
and seek for that baptism which was called “ the baptism of re- 
pentance.’’ or conversion? To reply properly to these questions 
we must again state what the baptism of John was. 

It was the expression of a great religious movement, of a great 
expectation, of an awakening. The majority of the Jewish people 
believed that the moment for the coming of the kingdom of God 
was near, that the errors and sins of many among them were what 
delayed it; and they were confirmed in this belief by the enthu- 
siastic preachers of whom John remains to us as the type, of whom 
he was probably the most powerful, but yet not the only one. “ In 
order that the kingdom of God may come,” it would be said, “ and 
that we may participate in its blessing, a new life of holiness, jus- 
tice, piety, must be begun ;’’ and, with that readiness to express 
sentiments in outward forms which was a characteristic of the 
ancients, the form fully corresponded with the state of mind. 
Remember that this baptism was not confined to simple sprinkling, 
as it generally is in our days: the person baptized was completely 
immersed in the water. It was understood that he meant to re- 
nounce his former life and to consecrate himself to a totally new 
life. Every one who was baptized was supposed, when he came 
out of the water, to leave his past life, the “‘old man,” behind him, 
and to reappear as a new and purified man. Naturally, with re- 
gard to most of those who were baptized, the most notable differ- 
ence between the two periods of life separated by their baptism in 
the Jordan consisted in a change to a holier life, in the renuncia- 


* Matt. xi. 
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tion of vicious habits, or the reparation of wrongs committed. But 
this does not interfere with the essential idea of baptism, which 
was of a new life, of a firm resolution to enter upon a course of 
conduct decided on and seriously followed, in prospect of the king- 
dom about to come. John the Baptist, with his rough eloquence, 
his disinterestedness, his patriotism, the reflection of poetry ema- 
nating from his person, had powerfully moved the masses. Con- 
vinced of the near approach of a great change, but not yet know- 
ing him whom God would appoint to effect it, knowing only, to 
use his own energetic language, that he was not even “ worthy to 
unloose his sandals,’’ John the Baptist had attracted multitudes to 
the open ground where the Jordan, —leaving inhabited regions, — 
rolled its ready waters through solitudes where nothing came to 
disturb the meditation of his followers. Men came in crowds, 
eager to hear this son of the ancient prophets, like them severe, 
inexorable, incorruptible, and like them full of love for his country 
and of faith in the divine promises. 

What is it that brings Jesus among the hearers of John? 
While we reverence his religious and moral sublimity, we yet be- 
lieve in the gradual development of his consciousness; we look 
upon his humanity as real, consequently upon his infancy, his boy- 
hood, his youth, as real also. As one of the evangelists well ex- 
presses it, “‘ Jesus grew in wisdom, and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” ‘Therefore we cannot admit that the con- 
sciousness of being the bearer of a mission among men, and the 
founder, properly so called, of the kingdom of God could be clear 
and definite in him from the beginning. We think rather that, 
eminently endowed as he was with the religious faculty, his pure 
soul opened wide to receive the inspirations of the Spirit, passed, 
after a considerable time had elapsed, out of doubt, hesitation and 
strife. He must have been like all to whom Providence has con- 
fided a great mission, the Moseses, the Isaiahs, the Pauls, the 
Luthers of the world, and like them have known that holy feeling 
of timidity which the comparison of desire with actual performance 
engenders. The humble youth of Nazareth, before beginning his 
daily work as a carpenter for his daily bread, concealing from the 
eyes of all the great thoughts fermenting in his heart, forced out 
his whole soul before God, seeking him when it was possible in 
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solitude. Sometimes it was in an obscure closet in his father’s 
dwelling that the young Jesus, apart from the crowd, sought to 
contemplate the face of God; sometimes it was on the slopes of 
the neighboring mountains that he beheld how the sun shed his 
golden rays over the whole landscape, making no distinction be- 
tween the field of the righteous and the field of the unrighteous, 
and how the little birds sang the praises of God, sure to find their 
needful food. Then coming back from this sweet contemplation, 
he thought of men, of his own nation; of the evils of all kinds 
under which that miserable nation was bound down; and he said 
to himself that it would be a very noble thing for a man to conse- 
crate himself to the work of delivering men from these, of helping 
them along the path of sanctification and salvation, of enlightening 
with a purer ray; and he thought he would be happy whom God 
should choose for such a work. ‘* But who is he?”’ he said to 
himself. At times confused voices arose from the depths of his 
soul and replied, ‘‘ Who is he? It is thyself; with such thoughts 
as these why dost thou not give thyself to the work?’ ‘* But,” 
he returned, “‘am I worthy to undertake it? What can I do? 
Is it not pride, presumption, in me to cherish such ideas? Who 
will listen to the carpenter of Nazareth? In what schools have 
I studied that I should dispute with the wise and learned of this 
world? How can I prove to others, how even to myself, that 
such a mission is confided to me?” 

Either the human nature of Jesus was not real, or be must 
have known these hours, at once of exaltation and indecision, 
amid the prosaic round of his daily life. God alone knew what 
was passing in the mind of that silent, reserved young man, who 
walked, carrying his tools in his hand, through the lanes of his 
native village. The years, as they fled, only added fresh force to 
these alternations of courage and distrust. If, however, we may 
judge by the sequel, it appears that already a clear idea had taken 
root in the very depths of his consciousness, the idea of the filial 
relation uniting man to God, the thought of God as a Father. It 
was in this state of mind that he followed the multitude to the 
baptism of John. Was it to repent along with them? There is 
no trace of this. It was rather to seek for decision, to put an 
end to that life which hitherto had been entirely subjective and 
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without fruit, and to consecrate himself, but by what title he knew 
not, to the service of the kingdom of God now at hand. The 
sight of those multitudes, possessed by the enthusiastic expecta- 
tion of the same kingdom, moved to good by the confident words 
of the Baptist, at last revealed him to himself. He saw plainly 
that he must renounce his former life and begin one completely 
new. By common consent, baptism-in the Jordan was looked upon 
as the boundary line dividing the old from the new life, and there- 
fore he would be baptized also. When he came up out of the 
river, the heavens were opened for him, the clouds still obscuring 
his mind were dispersed, the Spirit of the Lord would henceforth 
be his counsellor, his guide, his permanent inspirer ; henceforth * 
his vocation was plain, for’ a heavenly voice had said to him, 
“ Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.’’ There 
was no farther reason for hesitating, and he did not hesitate 
longer. 

It is plain now what we see in the baptism of Jesus in the Jor- 
dan. It marks the moment when the confused ideas which agi- 
tated him on the subject of the kingdom of God, and of the part 
which he was to take in its establishment, were cleared up and 
took a definite form, and when the consciousness of his divine 
mission became complete, absolute. Are the details of the opened 
heavens, of the dove hovering over his head, of the heavenly 
voice, figurative expressions of these sentiments; or had Jesus a 
vision in which the sentiments assumed for him these symbolic and 
poetic forms? How this may be is of little importance. One 
thing is certain, that God spoke to his soul, revealed himself 
within his heart; and it is also certain that, from that hour, the 
simple carpenter of Nazareth became the Son of Man, by men 
called by pre-eminence the Son of God. 

No matter what may be our particular view; if we are Chris- 
tians at all, we regard Jesus as the head and leader of our faith ; 
and consequently one of the surest measures we possess for the 
purification and perfecting of our religious life is to read in him in 
some measure the conditions and elements of true, pure, and prac- 
tical piety. 

Viewed in this measure, the explanation we have given of the 
baptism of Jesus in the Jordan is rich in profitable lessons. These 
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are threefold ; first, as to religious forms; second, as to the doubts 
which often paralyze the spiritual life; third, as to the very 
essence of Christian sentiment, whch we must ourselves possess if 
we would enjoy its odor and its fruits. 

It is almost an axiom in the Reformed Churches that no form 
is necessary to salvation, that the estate of favor or of communion 
with God depends upon the internal state of the soul, and that no 
rite, sacrament, or work of any kind can communicate it to him 
who has it not. This principle is not merely Protestant; it is 
evangelical. It characterizes in the highest degree the teachings 
of Jesus, and especially his discussions with his adversaries. How 
often did he maintain against the Scribes and Pharisees, that 
“ nothing from without can” either save or “ defile a man,” that 
all depends upon his state of mind! On the other hand, how- 
ever, it must be observed that Jesus did not despise the popular 
forms which were the expression of the religious faith around him. 
He regularly frequented the worship of the synagogue, notwith- 
standing all he must there have heard opposed to his own views ; 
he celebrates the Passover, and, as in our text, he received bap- 
tism in the Jordan. Did he attribute an intrinsic merit, a direct 
value to these various forms? Not at alk But his religious 
faculty found delight in them. The ideas which they excited or 
represented, the memories which were attached to them, the holy 
emotions which they might cause to spring up, these were what he 
sought and found in them. In reality his baptism neither added 
anything to his soul nor took anything away from it, but it was not 
on that account less the occasion for the opening of heaven to the 
eyes of his mind, and for the full and radiant revelation of the 
Father in his consciousness. 

This is the point from which we ought to view our religious 
forms, neither with superstition on the one hand, nor with contempt 
on the other. Certainly it is not the material fact of your presence 
in holy places, of your hymns, of your prayers, of your baptismal 
and communion services which will gain for you the favor of God. 
But do not consider them as useless. Ah! it is easy for a man to 
say that he does not find the want of preaching, of the commun- 
ion, or of any kind of participation in the life of the church. 
This is the language of indifference and of irreligion. But it is 
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nevertheless a fact that the inner life suffers from a systematic ab- 
stinence from all common religious life, and all common religious 
life takes for granted, asks for, common forms. I do not wish to 
overrate anything, to exaggerate anything. But, if I may refer 
to my own experience, to that of many others, I would say that 
many of the holy emotions, of the penitent feelings, of the reso- 
lutions, consolations, and hopes which we have never tasted in any 
other connection are bound up with our simple worship, with our 
venerable and expressive religious forms. I know how many de- 
fects some sermons have, and yet I know, also, that to many souls 
they have oftentimes been sources of joy, of new confidence, of 
confirmed piety. In a word, I know that within our places of 
worship blessed changes have been produced in many hearts, and 
that to many hearts heaven has been opened. 

Yes, heaven has been opened, that is to say, uncertainty, hesi- 
tation, moral doubt have been dissipated, and such a victory once 
gained is very seldom, if ever, lost. I here touch on the second 
order of teachings to be derived from the baptism of Jesus, which 
concern you, as they concern the majority of Christians who think 
and reflect. You are not satisfied with your inner state. You do 
not regret that yousare emancipated from the old superstitions 
which enslave and materialize, but you sometimes regret and 
heave a sigh over the serene convictions, the simple experiences, 
which they produced. Your trouble is deeper still. I know what 
it is, and I will describe it to you. Your religious life passes in 
alternations of confidence and doubt, of faith and incredulity, of 
fervor and coldness. There are moments when piety is sweet, 
supremely sweet, to your hearts; there are other times when it is 
like a spring that has been exhausted. Is not this the case? In 
a word, you have not yet gone beyond the period of indecision 
and fluctuation, and heaven is not opened for you. In this lies 
the chief trouble for many among you; I affirm it because I 
know it. 

Well, if it be so, you can bring your miserable state near to the 
heart of Jesus, that heart which was purer than yours, but still 
knew its times of fluctuation and indecision. I would say to you, 
do as he did; do not precipitately cast yourselves, as some have 
done, upon the voluntary illusion of a certainty which is no cer- 
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tainty at all, but wait in prayer and trust in God until heaven is 
opened to you in your turn. Keep up your religious habits, prac- 
tice solitary meditation, in hours of anguish open your hearts be- 
fore God, try to study their weaknesses, their evil desires; let 
your lives be peaceful, regular, honest, industrious, and you will 
find that the common experiences of every day, the consequences 
of public and private events, the joys and the sorrows of existence, 
will ripen your souls and bring them nearer to heaven. God 
seeks man; but it is his purpose that man should endeavor to 
find him. In the need that you have of him lies the token of his 
solicitude on your behalf; but it is his will that you should knock 
that he may open, that you should ask that he may grant. Vic- 
tory without previous conflict is a manifest impossibility. But 
after the conflict comes the rest; after the tempest, the blue sky ; 
after the darkness within, the pure light of the opened heavens. 

How may you know that heaven is opened for you? As it was 
with Jesus, so will it be with you when you feel yourselves ani- 
mated by the desire to serve your fellow-creatures, to devote your- 
selves to their welfare, on the one side; and on the other, when 
the assurance is growing within you that you are the sons of the 
living God, that there is the relation of father and child between 
you and God. This devoted purpose and this holy conviction are 
the two gates by which heaven is opened. Jesus leaves the Jor- 
dan animated by one thought, that of consecrating himself to the 
establishment of the kingdom of God among men. You may fol- 
low him into the wilderness, stand by him at the conference be- 
tween his own spirit and the spirit of evil, and behold with what 
firmness he repels all sinful suggestions, declaring that he will 
serve God in all self-denial, humility, and disinterestedness ; that 
he will submit to hunger, injury, persecution, rather than make a 
compact with sin. His resolution is as pure as it is determined. 
Upon what does it rest? Upon the full and clear conviction that 
he is the Son of God. His consciousness is the very centre of 
his religion ; if Christianity is of any value, its value consists in 
its power of awakening and nourishing it in the soul of every 
true Christian; it is the truth which constitutes the essence of 
Christianity, and which especially distinguishes it from all other 
religions. 
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In the same way, love your brethren, under the conviction that 
you have God for your Father, and courageously, and without any 
selfish calculations, obey the inspirations of this holy love. You 
will draw from it-what Jesus did, that assurance of the love of 
God which renders all who possess it stronger than suffering, mis- 
fortune, and death; and which, opening heaven for them, reveals 
yet more fully the eternal country, the consolation and the hope 
which nothing can destroy. With the feeling that God is our 
Father, how delightful is it to look upon heaven, to think of the 
future, of death itself! With what joy do our hearts, reaching 
forth beyond time, rejoin in heaven those whom we have loved, 
whom, thank God, we shall love forever, and who will love us for- 
ever! With what courage may we henceforth meet the sorrows 
and dangers of the present life, and how greatly changed is the 
aspect of our now sanctified life! God is willing to baptize us 
with his Holy Spirit, in order that the heavens may be opened to 
our ravished sight, and that to the words, “‘ Ye are my beloved 
children,” we may reply, “ And Thou art our Omnipotent Father, 
from whom we draw our life and our joy.” 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PRESSING QUESTION. 


Rev. William Henry Channing, at the close of three very full, 
appreciative, and even admiring notices in the London “ Inquirer,” 
of the life and work of the American evangelist, D. L. Moody, 
turns the attention of his Unitarian readers in a practical direc- 
tion, by the following earnest questions : — 


“Finally, let one more question be frankly put, and fairly answered, 
— ‘If this unlettered man —this man of one book, the Bible —this man 
of one method, conversion — this man of one weapun, loving trust — this 
man with one aim, hearty fellowship — has been able to rouse into action 
the dormant energies of all Evangelical Christendom as he has done and 
in doing, ought not we Liberal Christians, with our glorious Gospel of 
real glad tidings —our faith so bright, so large, so free, so generous — to 
be able to guide those energies onward to an ever-widening good ?’ 

“Were we but as faithful to our ‘Yea and Amen,’ as our Evangelical 
friends are faithful to their mingled ‘ Yea and Nay,’ might we not help 
to transform Christendom into a New World? When will our own re- 
vival come? And how can we help it on in this our Year of Jubilee ?” 


These questions embody the feelings that are uppermost, and 
profoundest, in the hearts of many among us. We believe that 
there is a wide-spread and earnest desire, growing in many cases 
to an urgent longing, that the Liberal Christian churches in this 
country should enter, with the new half-century of their organized 
life, upon a period of healthful activity and wise efficiency, more 
worthy than anything they have accomplished or attempted in 
the past of the heritage of simple and broad Christianity they 
hold, more adequate to the gospel of righteousness, freedom, and 
rational faith they so largely have in charge. 

And this feeling is not merely, or mainly, the spirit of denomi- 
national zeal ; it is shared not only by those who are and have been 
foremost in advancing the interests of Unitarianism as a sect, or in 
defending its special tenets; it is the aspiration which is coming to 
possess the most thoughtful and devout among us, — even of those 
who, like Mr. Channing, have been more concerned hitherto with 
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the philosophy and the humanities of our religious system than 
with its organized movements or its practical administration. The 
call is to deepen the religious life in our churches, to vitalize their 
methods with the spirit of a warmer piety and a more adequate 
and efficient church life, and thus to pour into the community and 
the nation larger streams of positive moral and Christian influence, 
to purify and uplift society, and swell the currents of righteousness 
and pure religion which alone can redeem the world. 

We commend to the earnest and instant consideration of the 
pastors and people of our congregations the urgent question of 
William Henry Channing, How can we help on this work ? 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE AT BONN. 


It was a whimisical theory of Thoreau, that every rare flower 
or plant could be found in Concord, by one who had the faculty of 
seeking it aright. It is doubtless more broadly true that every 
shade of opinion or phase of culture that men have ever known 
has somewhere now its living representatives ; and that if we know 
where to look for it, every aspect of the medizeval, and even more 
primitive civilizations, will be found reproduced in some community 
of our own age. Does not the “ International’’ league repeat 
the crude absurdities, and even threaten the violence of the old 
Roman Agrarianism? and are not the censors of our political mis- 
management and corruption using the methods and adopting the 
hopeless tone of the Roman satirists ? 

While it may be hoped that the world is continually learning 
something, it neither forgets nor wholly outgrows any of the stages 
of its progress. It would seem as if every impossible experiment 
in government, social life, or religion, were destined to be tried 
over and over again forever by some nation, community or party ; 
that however many abandon such experiment in despair or hard- 
learned knowledge of its futility, so little does one race or age 
learn from the experience of another, that there will always be 
some to still attempt it, other Sisyphuses rolling up the everlasting 
hill the ineffectual stone. 

We hope that these reflections, suggested by the reports that 
have reached us of the late Conference at Bonn, will not be re- 
garded disrespectful to the bishops, canons, archimandrites, and 
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other magnates of the churches, Oriental, Occidental, and Angli- 
can, who were gathered there in the laudable endeavor to promote 
Christian union ; or, in the words of Dr. Dillinger’s manifesto, in 
the first place, “ to effect a common combined expression of those 
fundamental doctrines of our common Christianity which were 
held and briefly formulated by the professors of the earliest Chris- 
tian Church,” and, secondly, “to secure a Church Conferation 
which, without swallowing up all churches in one, or interfering 
with their nationality, doctrines, constitution, or ritual, should nev- 
ertheless lead each church to admit the clergy of the others to 
take part in its services and sacraments.” 

We have the strongest sympathy with the purpose, and in large 
part with the spirit, of this Conference ; but it is impossible not 
to see in its discussions the same love of theological subtleties, the 
same fatal faith in doctrinal definition, the same attempts to ex- 
press the ineffable and inconceivable, which made the famous 
Councils of the early church sources of confusion and contradiction 
rather than of unity and clearness, limiting lines of thought in- 
stead of guiding lines of truth and progress. Even the main 
topic of this Conference was an old one a thousand years ago. 
For what was it that these one hundred and twenty doctors and 
high officials, representatives of the Greek Church from Syra and 
Roumania, from Belgrade, Constantinople and St. Petersburg, 
from Dalmatia, Macedonia, and the shores of the Black Sea, these 
sixty bishops, canons, and clergy of the English and American 
Episcopal Churches, these learned and courageous theologians and 
confessors of New Catholicism who delight to style themselves 
‘Qld Catholics,” and who certainly are making rapid progress 
towards primitive and pure Christianity, — what was it that all 
these earnest and learned men — earnest especially to find a true 
and satisfying basis of union — spent the five days of their dis- 
cussions in mainly considering? In threshing and winnowing 
anew that beaten straw of a thousand years of futile controversy, 
the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 

The early Church held that the Spirit proceeded from the 
Father only, as the fountain of Deity, and the Eastern Church has 
ever held rigidly the same form of words concerning it. The 
Latin Church (and following it the English Church) came in the 
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development of dogma to declare that the Spirit proceeded 
from the Father and the Son; and since the Synod of Toledo 
(A.D. 589) the “ Filioque ” clause has been incorporated in con- 
fessions of faith, and was at length strictly enforced as Catholic 
doctrines. This, in the eyes of Greek Catholics, was the capital 
heresy of the Western Church, and together with the assumptions 
of the Roman bishops, brought about irreconcilable division which 
the repeated efforts of centuries were powerless to heal. Each 
party declared the other guilty of schism, and pronounced anath- 
emas upon it. 

When the Old Catholics in the loneliness of their separation 
from the Ultramontane majority in the Roman Church sought to 
gain the sympathy of the Eastern Church, or, as the “‘ Neologos” 
(the curiously named organ of Greek Orthodoxy at Constanti- 
nople) puts it, when “the conscience of some of the Papists 
themselves was aroused,’’ and they set themselves against the in- 
novation of Papal infallibility, they found this contradictory state- 
ment of the creeds most of all in the way of union or fellowship. 
Our readers will remember that a similar Conference to the one 
that has just taken place was held at Bonn last year, which after 
long discussion of this point separated without definite results. 
The Old Catholics and Anglicans were willing to agree on a plat- 
form which recognized the qualified and secondary agency of the 
Son; but the Eastern delegates then as now insisted that “ with 
the procession whereby the Holy Ghost has his existence, all par- 
ticipation of the Son is excluded.” 

Happily, a way was found this year to bisect the contradiction 
of thé creeds, and instead of parting in hostility, or with mutual 
anathemas, the desire for union was so strong, especially on the 
side of the Old Catholics, as to lead to an accommodation and 
the adoption of a form of words, which may in words bridge the 
dividing chasm, and thus, in the words of the Archbishop of Syra, 
“the rent robe of the Lord be made one again and complete in 
the one Catholic Church.” It occurred to the astute Dillinger 
that John of Damascus, a theologian of the eighth century, of high 
authority in the Eastern Church, had held a qualified doctrine of 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from, or through, the Son ; and 
after various statements had been discussed and rejected, he 
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brought forth a carefully prepared set of phases derived from the 
writings of the Damascene, and with great eloquence and earnest- 
ness urged their adoption. It is evident that his enthusiasm and 
scholarly acumen at last moved the admiration and captured the 
confidence of the wary and somewhat impassive Eastern represen- 
tatives. The basis that was finally agreed upon is, substantially, 
that each party shall be allowed to retain its own formulary, which 
is, hcwever, to be explained by the phrase *‘ proceeding from the 
Father through the Son.’’ 


The preliminary resolutions and articles adopted we find in 
‘The Churchman ’’ and copy below, omitting most of the author- 
ities cited in connection. The third article was accepted by the 
Orientals only after discussion among themselves, and doubtless 
in a somewhat different sense from that in which it is usually held 
in the Western Church. 


PRELIMINARY RESOLUTIONS. 


1. We agree together in receiving the cecumenical symbola and the 
doctrinal decisions of the ancient undivided Church. 

2. We agree together in acknowledging that the addition of the 
Filiogue to the creed did not take place in an ecclesiastically regular 
manner, 

3. We acknowledge on all sides the representation of the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost, as it is set forth by the Fathers of the undivided Church. 

4. We reject every proposition and every method of expression, in 
which in any way the acknowledgment of two principles or épyai or alrias 
in the Trinity may be contained. 


ON THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


We accept the teaching of St. John of Damascus respecting the Holy 
Ghost, as the same is expressed in the following paragraphs, in the sense 
or the teaching of the ancient undivided Church : 

1. The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father (é« rod rarpdg) as the 
Beginning (dpy7), the Cause (alria), the Source (rny#), of the Godhead. 
(De recta sententia n.1. Contra Manich. n. 4.) 

2. The Holy Ghost goes not forth out of the Son (éx« rod viod), be- 
cause there is in the Godhead but one Beginning (dpxq), one Cause (alria), 
through which all that is in the Godhead is produced. (De fide orthod. 
1,8) 

3. The Holy Ghost goes forth out of the Father through the Son. (De 
fide orthod. I, 12: 1d & rvedpa 7d Gywv txdavropixh tod Kpudiov tij¢ edrnTos 
divapig Tod marpog, éx marpdc uev dl viod txnopevouévn. Lbidem ; viod d nveiua, 
obx dg 8E abrod GAA’ de de’ abrod éx rod marpd¢ Exopevduevov. 
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4. The Holy Ghost is the Image of the Son, Who is the Image of the 
Father (De fide orthod. I, 13: eixdv 100 rarpde 4 vide, xa? rod viod rd mvedpa), 
going forth out of the Father and resting in the Son as the force beam- 
ing forth from Him. 

5. The Holy Ghost is the personal Production out of the Father, be- 
longing to the Son, but aot out of the Son, because he is the Spirit of 
the Mouth of the Godhead, which speaks forth the Word. 

6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the Father and the 
Son and is bound together to the Father through the Son. 


All parties seemed delighted with the result, which will last, 
doubtless, till the various subscribing parties begin to inquire in 
what sense these declarations are to be received. It may be, 
however, that having got out of the way the chief dogmatic ob- 
stacle to friendship and fellowship, this point of a thousand years’ 
division will be permitted to sink into deserved forgetfulness, and 
this compromise of doctrine be the harbinger and earnest of an 
enlarged Catholicity and an increasing unity of spirit and work. 
That it means this to the Old Catholics seems evident; they 
have their faces set towards larger freedom and a more rational 
faith; while to the High Church Anglicans connected with this 
movement it seems to mean only a new barrier against dissent, 
a new sanction to the validity of Anglican orders and ritual, 
and a larger acknowledgment of the Catholicity of the English 
Church. 

While holding lightly, then, the dogmatic results of this Con- 
ference, it seems to us significant and of great value as expressive 
of the yearning that exists for Christian unity. It is impossible 
not to be infected with the earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
great theologian who leads the Old Catholic movement, the aged 
but vigorous von Déllinger. He was the life and soul of the 
Conference, as of that held last year, and the success that has at- 
tended it is due largely to the eloquence, determination, and 
patient skill which he brought to bear upon the questions raised, 
and to the stores of patristic and theological learning with which 
he was able to fortify his positions and refute objectors. Into the 
dry details and subtle distinctions of scholastic disputes he con- 
trived to infuse the spirit of the nineteenth“century, the hope and 
largeness and fresh earnestness of a new religious age. The voice is 
the voice of Jacob, though the hands are the hands of Esau. There 
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was great power in the passage of his closing speech, in which, after 
declaring that the great English and American Church had won 
unending praise for its missionary work, he exclaimed, “ But, 
gentlemen of the English Church, if we could but speak to the 
heathen with the voice of a great united church, what might we 
not accomplish in preaching the gospel?” 

The Greek Church, too, seems to feel, though less strongly, 
the call to a more cordial recognition of the work that western 
Christendom is engaged in, and to desire a closer fellowship with 
it. Whether the Old Catholic movement shall survive and in- 
crease or not it will not have been attempted in vain if it shall 
prove to be the connecting bridge, over which the new thought and 
freer spirit and more rational and progressive faith of modern 
Christianity in Europe and America shall pass to waken the East 
into accord with its larger hope and its fuller life. 

We copy the closing passage from the article we have already 
quoted in the newspaper organ of the Patriarch of the Eastern 
Church at Constantinople : — 


“The period for the unity of the Church is, at last, begun. The fanat- 
icism of worldly power caused the separation; its abuses have caused 
the different peoples to draw near to each other, through knowledge, and 
science, and the common canons of logic and ethics. Very remarkable 
are the patience, the care, and the promptitude, displayed by the Old 
Catholics in organizing their new, independent, and autocephalic Church, 
whilst, at the same time, they do rot cease laboring, through the power 
of true learning and of kindly tact, for the unity of their Church with the 
rest of Christendom; but still more remarkable is the readiness with 
which the other churches accept the invitation of the Old Catholics, with 
which they greet the beginning of unity. We say advisedly ‘the other 
churches,’ for no political or ecclesiastical authority has in any way 
opposed this manifest tendency towards unity in which the most dis- 
tinguished theologians and professors share. What Christian does not 
desire and pray, from his inmost heart, for the general unity of Chris- 
tians? This unity will be brought about by the spirit of peace and 
Christian brotherhood, and not at all by that of damnation and of 
worldly interests.” 


A BEAUTIFUL CHURCH. 
George Macdonald somewhere says, that in bestowing charity 
it is usually better to give something that the one assisted could 
not or would not obtain for himself; that, for instance, it is better 
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to give a flower than a loaf of bread, thus awakening the neg- 
lected sense of beauty, and calling forth new power by rousing 
the consciousness of a higher hunger. The man who had been 
too torpid before to care for more than the bread, and consequently 
not equal to the attainment of that, will, we may suppose, through 
the stimulant of a new desire, be adequate to the production of the 
bread, and more. While it may be possible to follow the line of 
this fine philosophy too far, it is certain that the highest benefac- 
tions, and those least likely to harm by encouraging dependence 
and sloth, are the ones that seek to help men in the spiritual range 
of life, that minister to ideal necessities, that furnish incitements 
and opportunities for higher culture, and stimulate while they de- 
light the nobler powers of our nature. 

Such a benefaction the people of North Easton may well regard 
the beautiful and complete church-edifice lately erected and pre- 
sented to the Unitarian society in that place, by Oliver Ames, 
Esq. No village, nor indeed city, in the country, contains a 
more graceful or better appointed church, nor one more perfectly 
adapted to the wants of its attendants. Whether or not its gospel 
shall be ‘one with the blowing clover and the falling rain,’’ it 
seemed to us, as we went to the dedication services on one of the 
perfect days of late summer, to stand fitly between the foliage and 
flowers below and the blue sky overhead, all its suggestions in full 
and helpful accord with these. 

And the service itself did not break the harmony. The con- 
gregational service in brief and well-chosen words dedicating the 
house to Christian faith and freedom, to righteousness and reli- 
gious culture, and to the social needs and charitable work of the 
people ; the counsels and sacred reminiscences of the sermon ; the 
tender, heart-felt, and heart-reaching prayers offered by a long- 
time neighbor and friend and by a former pastor of the church, — 
all helped to confirm and complete the assurance that here was a 
worthy and beautiful offering fitly laid on the altar of the Lord 
for the service of his children. 

The address of Rev. Charles H. Brigham, which concluded the 
services, we are glad to publish below, not only from its general 
fitness to the occasion, but especially for the strength and per- 
tinency of the plea it contains for beautiful and even costly houses 
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of worship, when these are paid for and comport with the circum- 
stances of the worshipers. 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES H. BRIGHAM. 


I have been asked to say a few words at the close of this service of 
dedication. Of course they must be words of congratulation: for the 
residents of this village, that they have a building so beautiful to add to 
the charm of their landscape; for the members of this religious society, 
that they have now a house of worship so comfortable, so perfectly fitted, 
so exquisite, in its grace and decoration ; for the pastor of this church, 
that his preaching and his prayer will have such aid in their influence ; 
and for the giver of the noble gift, that he can see the fulfillment of his 
cherished purpose, and rejoice in the finished work. Many who assist 
at this consecration find here the fruition of what the phrase of the hymn 
quaintly calls their “long desire.” For these many years they have 
waited to see a house of God which should harmonize in its form and 
proportion, in its grace and dignity, with the homes of the worshipers 
around it, and with the importance of its place. And now they see what 
is greater than their hopes, a sanctuary worthy of its position, which, in 
its heed of the decencies of religion and of spiritual suggestion through 
the attractions for eye and ear, leaves nothing to desire. This church is 
unique in the history of our household of faith. If any gift of this kind 
has been made by any man in our body, I do not remember it ; certainly 
no gift of this kind, so large and so costly, has ever been made in our 
body, and very few such gifts have been made in any of the religious 
bodies of our land. A few memorial chapels have been built, to witness 
the love of parents for children, or brother to brother. But, though this 
church has its grand memorial window, it is not built chiefly for honor to 
the dead, but for the help and cheer of the living. The light of the 
rising day comes in through the colors of the memorial window. 

Such a church as this is the fit companion of the school-house, on the 
hill on the other side of the village, of the building which in these last 
years has illustrated so conspicuously the wise public spirit of the men 
whom fortune has favored. The church here completes and sanctifies 
the work of the school-house there ; and it ought to show this office in 
its structure. Secular knowledge is good; and it is well that its signs 
are exalted, that the school-house is more imposing in its place than the 
factory or the warehouse. But it is a misfortune when the house of the 
Lord is seen to be inferior to any structure around it. Religious knowl- 
edge, however small its quantity may be, by its themes and its purposes 
must always take rank of all other knowledge. Nothing taught in the 
schools, nothing forged upon the anvils, can be of such moment as the 
gospel of the spiritual life. The word of the dim eternal world is, after 
all, of greater depth and meaning than any word of the clear temporal 


I! 
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world. In our time many complain of this expense lavished upon 
church buildings, which are used so little, an hour or two in the week, 
and are most of the time as still and forsaken as the tombs in the grave- 
yard. Some, looking upon these closed doors and solid walls, which 
represent so much of capital drawn from profitable enterprise or from 
healing charity, are tempted to repeat bitterly that Pharisaic cavil, “Why 
was not this ointment sold for a hundred pence and given to the poor? 
Why was not some practical Christian work done with this good money, 
instead of wasting it upon idle prayers and worn-out forms.” If this 
world were all, and the economies and industries were the chief end of 
life, if there were no soul to care for, and no need of any food or culture 
of the religions sense, that cavi! would have reason. But while man 
does not live by bread alone, while he has an interest which even the 
gain of much secular knowledge will not satisfy, the church which meets 
this interest must not be set off in a corner, or left in contempt. 

Nor is the plea, that what was good enough for the fathers is good 
enough for the children, a reason for keeping the ancient bareness and 
discomfort of the tabernacles of worship. No doubt, the light which 
came in through the broad windows of the Puritan meeting-house was 
just as pure, and the prayers that rose from their tall pulpits just as 
sincere and effective, as any of the rainbow hues, or chanted prayers 
which the voice of the organ renders. God dwells in the plain house of 
wood as much as in the graceful house of stone, and in the pure heart 
more truly than in either place. But there is no reason why the same re- 
finement, which has changed the narrow, chilly, uncomfortable dwellings 
of the former age to the convenient abodes of this modern time, should 
not change the conventicles into temples, and make worship a joy instead 
of a penance. The churches of a hundred years ago seem to us now 
stiff and repulsive, but they were better buildings then than the houses 
in which men lived, and fairer to the eye. When the farmer went to his 
church there was more there for his spiritual pleasure than in his home. 
The Puritan, with all his scorn of beauty for the sense, did not degrade 
his worship of the invisible Father. His house of prayer was larger, 
more costly, more elaborate in its work, than any private house, even of 
wealth or family. And no chimney of any home was so tall in its aspir- 
ing as the steeple above the belfry. 

Luxury in church building, no doubt, may go too far. And all the 
beauty of architecture and ornament may become vanity, when it goes 
with the burden of heavy debts, and lays a grievous tax upon the 
worshipers, and hinders the poor from the house where rich and poor 
ought to meet in the presence of the same Lord, their Maker. But where 
no such burden is fastened upon the church, there can be no reason why 
pleasant surroundings should not aid the spoken word. Jesus stood up 
to read in the synagogue, within walls as bare as those of our ancient 
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places of meeting. But he did not neglect for that reason the grander 
Temple of Jehovah, or fail to go up to the solemn Feast ; and when he 
prophesied the fall of those goodly stones, it was in sorrow more than in 
contempt or wrath. Sometimes when we read of the manliness and 
austere honor of those godly men of the former time, we may regret the 
simplicity of their worship, as if the sins of our time were a conse- 
quence of too much luxury, which has invaded God’s house and made it a 
place of indulgence. Do not these soft cushions, and this dim religious 
light, beguile the thoughts away from moral lessons, and invite a languid 
reverie, and an untithely sleep? Will the worship be so genuine as 
when it was kept in pain and hardship, or bring such effectual upright- 
ness in the life? If all the improvements in our churches were of mere 
luxury, this doubt would be pertinent. If the pulpit damask cushion 
were the substitute for the Bible there, or if paint upon the walls re- 
placed tablets, in which sentences from the Divine Word could fix 
wandering thoughts and give spiritual monition, the good of such a 
change might well be questioned. But when, along with physical com- 
fort, the new sanctuaries bring in symbols of religious teaching and 
quickening, when they join history and allegory and emblems of reli- 
gious ideas and service to the exhortation and argument of the living 
preacher, then the new beauty is great gain, and the house of worship 
becomes more truly the “Gate of Heaven.” 

In this church, happily, such emblems are not wanting. I do not 
know what was the exact intention of the architect in the designs of 
these brilliant windows which draw attention and rouse curiosity, but 
there is an obvious interpretation which makes them apt to the purpose 
of every church of Christ. In the Jewish imagery, the trumpet was the 
sign of awakening. Its voice was to arouse men to their duties and their 
needs, and to hinder them from slumber and indifference. This is still a 
large office of the Christian preacher, and his strong word is the call to 
instant righteousness,—sometimes a necessary alarming call. The legend 
of Michael the Archangel is, that he fights with Satan as the champion 
of the Lord; and it typifies the constant warfare of good with evil, and 
virtue with sin. Satan, here, is left out of the picture, but the meaning 
remains. Michael is always a militant angel, and faith and truth in the 
church and in the world have always to fight with ignorance and sin. 
This sign will remind the worshipers that God has no compromise with 
iniquity, and that the ministers of his law must always stand against it, 
and trample it under their feet. The radiant figure on this memorial 
window will remind preacher and people that right and wrong are eter- 
nally hostile, and that Christ can have no concord with Belial. It em- 
phasizes what to-day is the especial teaching of the liberal gospel, that 
righteousness, practical service in the cause of divine justice, is the work 
of those who profess and call themselves Christians. In this church 
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there is no altar; for sacrifice is not here repeated as on heathen and 
Jewish altars. Sacrifice is in the service of the week-day, not ir. the joy 
of the Sunday. But the hovering dove is here, to suggest the presence, 
the motion, and the benediction of the Divine Spirit. May it biing that 
benediction upon all who come here to listen, to pray, and to praise ; 
‘upon the little children, in their innocence and their wonder ; upon the 
men and women who are vexed by the cares, and troubled by the prob- 
lems, of this routine and mystery of life ; upon the elders bringing here 
the memories of vanished joys and shadowy forms, and the sad impres- 
sion that life is dream and vapor, in view of its inevitable closing! 
May the omens of this day be fulfilled in the success here of the Gospel 
Word! And when this generation shall have all gone to their rest, may 


these walls remain fresh in their venerable age, a pride and a treasure 
for the new generations ! 


THE BURIATES. 


‘The Renaissance,” Athanase Coquerel’s paper, of June 19, 
copies from a German review the account of a singular Siberian 
tribe of people, hitherto unknown to Europeans, who live in obscu- 
rity and wretchedness, yet have a lofty pride of rice and utter 
contempt of foreigners. The article was written by a Pole named 
Kohn, for many years an exile in Siberia. The name of this tribe 
is the “ Hunn” or the “ Buriates.”” The numbers of the tribe 
are constantly decreasing, and they will soon be extinct. They 
are coarse and sensual in their habits, and much given to drunk- 
enness. They have some privileges from the Russian government, 
but they obstinately refuse to conform to the customs of the Rus- 
sian people, and cling tenaciously to their religion, in spite of the 
zealous efforts of the Greek priests to make them orthodox. This 
religion is a variety of Buddhism, and it has its Protestant as well 
as its Catholic side. 

The legend runs that once all the people of this part of Sibe- 
ria were Buddhists. But, about four hundred years ago, the 
Great Spirit sent a pious and eloquent Lama, whose name was 
Chaman, to protest against the corrupt and wicked work of the 
other Lamas. A large part of the people listened to his plead- 
ing, and adopted the purified teaching. They were persecuted 
by the Buriates, who remained faithful to the old priests, and they 
had to take refuge in the only island in the Lake Baikal, from 
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which they were afterward driven out to the great plains, where 
their habitations are in this day. 

The worship of these Chamanites is very simple. They pray 
at the door of the tent at sunrise and sunset, keeping their eyes 
fixed upon the sun, and offer to the king of the day the horse- 
skin or the goat-skin which hangs upon the tent. The Chaman 
is at once priest, prophet, poet, professor, and physician. He 
receives his inspiration direct from the god, who talks with him, 
answers him, and gives him the gift of working miracles. 

When a Buriate dies, his horse must be buried with him. But 
the heirs of the deceased have ingenious ways of escaping the 
duty of sacrificing a valuable animal on the grave of his former 
owner. Sometimes, by the advice of the priest, they fasten the 
favorite horse of the dead man to a tree near his grave, and then 
go away, leaving him to die of hunger. But the halter is a small 
cord, and, when the horse has eaten the grass around him, he 
snaps the cord and quietly goes back to the camp, where they 
pretend that they do not see him. All parties are satisfied: the 
god, because he has had a fine horse offered to him; the heirs, 
because they have got their horse back; and the priest, because 
he has had his pay for his advice. That is the Chamanite method 
of evading the sacrifice. The Lamaite method is different. This 
takes one of the old horses of the dead man, worn out and half 
starved, and fastens him so strongly to the tree that he cannot 
break away, and dies there of hunger. This method saves the 
fee to the priest. Ordinarily, a Buriate never can kill or sell a 
horse, so that an important man in the tribe will have a good 
many old horses in his troop to choose from. ; 

The god of the Buriates has his visible throne on the earth, 
which is grander than all other thrones. It is a huge rhomboi- 
dal rock, from two to three yards in- height, which rests upon a 
rock precipice about twelve yards high, between Katchouga and 
Wjercholensk, just above a narrow pathway. To climb up that 
rock to the throne is dangerous, and makes one shudder. Here 
the Buriates offer sacrifices to their god, and here they settle 
their quarrels and try their lawsuits. The Chaman, who is also 
judge, summons the litigants to this place. 
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When they come to the foot of the precipice, the Chaman takes 
counsel of the god, and informs the parties that they must both 
of them, the accused and the accuser, climb up together to the 
throne, but that the one who goes up safely will be counted inno- 
cent, and the one who falls will be the guilty one. As the ascent 
is so steep and so slippery, and there is no place on the throne 
where a man can stand, the parties usually agree to settle the 
case, shake hands, and dine together. The Chaman sacrifices to 
the god, and they go away in good spirits. 

The name Hunn, by which the Buriates are known, and which 
they prefer, is equivalent to the Hebrew Adam and the English 
Man. But it is a title of honor, and it is what Confucius would 
call the ‘“‘ Superior Man.” The Buriate, in his own esteem, is the 
model man, and other men are of inferior quality. 

That the Russian religious missions among the Buriates have 
been ineffective is largely owing to the crass ignorance of the 
Greek propagandists. At one time, conversions were frequent, 
from the judicious distribution of presents; and the Buriate who 
got a white cotton shirt, a cross with a red ribbon, and a “ brick”’ 
of pressed tea, was quite willing to be baptized. But the present 
Emperor Alexander has cut off this inducement of conversion, and 
some who were saved have gone back from the prayers and bow- 
ings of the Russian Church to the worship of the god who has 
his throne upon the rock. It is to be hoped that some curious 
traveler may take pains to visit this decaying tribe, and bring 
back fuller accounts of their works and ways, before they dis- 
appear. C. H. B. 
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OF THINGS AT HOME. 


Our good friend and worker at the West, Rev. Mr. Douthit, 
has lately assisted in getting up, with Elder Brooks, a “* Union 
Singing”’ of all the Sunday schools, on Sunday nights at “ Jerome 
Park,”’ in Shelbyville, Ill. He and the Elder, ‘The Shelby- 
ville County Independent” says, conducted the exercises. We 
did not know that singing was one of our brother’s gifts before, al- 
though it certainly belongs to the true evangelist. The account 
may mean that they did the praying and preaching, but we are 
inclined to think they did’nt have much of that. They let the 
children sing with all their might, and sang, too, themselves we 
are sure. One thing grows out of another, and this is to be 
followed up by a grand “ Union Sunday school Convention ’’ in 
the Methodist Church in Shelbyville, of all denominations, some- 
time in October, with a mass meeting afterwards in the old sem- 
inary grounds on Sunday. We strongly suspect our brother had 
a hand in starting this movement, and the best of it is, that our 
Orthodox friends there do not seem in this case to be at all 


troubled about his heresy, although he speaks out what he be- 
lieves. So truly do consecrated lives and earnest work make all 
true Christians forget their differences at the sacred call of Jesus, 
“‘ Feed my Sheep.” 


We are glad to know something about the vacations of our min- 
isters, glimpses of which we occasionally see in ‘‘ The Register” 
and “The Liberal Christian.” It does not come within the 
province of our review to publish poetry, and we have made it a 
rule to decline all poetic communications, however good ; but this 
portion of ‘‘ The Note-Book ’’ may take some liberties, and insert 
occasionally waifs of poetry as well as prose. We want to keep 
ourselves en rapport with all the best experiences of the shep- 
herds of our fidcks, and a few lines of verse from our brother, 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick, may let us into the depths of his spiritual 
life more than many pages of letter-writing. So we cannot re- 
frain from inserting here the following sonnet of his, which was 
written in the solemnity of an August midnight at the White 
Mountains. 
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WAKEFUL. 
O Thou that bringest sweet surcease from care, 
Long have I sought thy drowsy spell in vain, 
Yet less, that yonder hoarsely-shrieking train 
Doth to invade these sacred precincts dare, 
Than that a thousand images most fair 
Are thronging all the spaces of my brain, — 
Visions of beauty without fleck or stain 
Born of the day’s delight beyond compare. 
For once I chide thee not that thou dost stay. 
Better than thee these memories vague and sweet 
Of joys that filled the heart of all the day, 
Made yet more dear because they were so fleet, 
And thanks more still than faintliest whispered prayer 
To Him whose love hath made the world so fair. 


CELIA BURLEIGH. 


A priestess has passed away from the altar. One who loved 
her work, and found herself at last in harmony with her vocation, 
—at the moment when life’s forces began to dissolve, alas, and 
her fragile body could no longer carry out the purposes of her 

soul! Mrs. Burleigh’s early life was unfortunate, but when she 
united herself with Mr. Burleigh she seems to have found a haven 
of joy and rest. But erelong, she was left desolate, and in obedi- 
ence to the last wishes of her husband, and to her own best in- 
stincts, she entered the ministry of Christ. 

It is well known how faithfully she fulfilled her work, how her 
pulpit was her “joy and her throne,’’ and how ardently she be- 
stowed her sympathies upon her beloved people in all the events of 
their lives. It was indeed hard for this glowing spirit to be called 
upon so soon to give up her cherished work on earth. It was 
hard for her to lie on a sick-bed and see the fields around white 
for harvest. But she was serene and content, because she knew 
that she should only exchange one place of work for another in 

our Father’s kingdom. Peace be to her memory. 















LUCRETIA PERRY WOOD. 


This honored and beloved lady departed this life at Chicago, 
during the month of August, at the age of seventy-eight. Born 
at Keene, New Hampshire, she was one of the earliest supporters 
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of the Unitarian faith, at a time when it was bitterly assailed, in 
the old churches, and throughout the whole community. Left 
early a widow, her house was a hospitable resort for many minis- 
ters, whose bodies and souls were cheered by her generosity and 
earnest faith. She moved to Boston at length, for the education 
of her only child, and still continued there her devotion to the 
church of her love. She again, after a lapse of years, returned 
to Keene, following her beloved minister, Rev. A. A. Livermore, 
through his able and devoted pastorate there, and giving of her 
substance generously to all good works. We see in her case how 
a small property, carefully and conscientiously used, may be the 
means of so many judicious private and public benefactions, when 
a larger one sometimes falls short of these good results, because 
the donor is too impatient to inquire faithfully into the best modes 
of action. Mrs. Wood afterwards moved to the West, on the 
marriage of her daughter, and for a time they had their residence 
in the house once occupied by Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill. 
Here again was a chance for her hospitality and disinterestedness. 
Her activity during the war was unparalleled. Multitudes of 
people afterwards came from time to time to visit the house, and 
not one rough soldier even who asked for a drink at “ Old Abe’s 
well” was refused admittance. This was a lonely outpost for her, 
far from her beloved church, but she lost no opportunity to make 
known in a foreign camp what manner of faith she had, holding 
many a conversation with orthodox friends and neighbors, and 
buying the works of Channing and other good men to circulate far 
and wide. The little souvenirs of pressed flowers which she 
preserved from our martyr President’s garden, will long be kept 
by her friends at the East, and recall her fragrant memory. She 
moved once more with her family to Chicago, where our brother 
Robert Collyer can doubtless testify to her ‘works of love. She 
continued active up to about six weeks of the time of her depar- 
ture, when she received a stroke of paralysis, from which she did 
not rally. She gradually grew weaker, and at length, with tender 
words of affection, and charges to have the work finished which 
she had begun, she gently passed away into the other life. - Her 
earthly body was carried to her beloved Keene, to lie beside her 


husband among the hills of New Hampshire. 
12 M. P. L. 
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OF THINGS ABROAD. 


THE LIBERAL SOCIAL UNION. 

Tuts seems to be rather a unique organization, which has been 
formed in London, among cultivated men and women of various 
religious denominations, we should say. It invites discussion on 
all sorts of philanthropic and social questions. At one of their 
meetings, the past summer, a paper was read on “ Social Ex- 
penses,’’ by Rev. R. R. Suffield, who, a few years ago, left his 
position in the Roman Catholic Church, and entered the Unitarian 
ministry. His subject was a sensitive one to handle, for class dis- 
tinctions and requirements are so arbitrary and minute in England 
that a speaker must have a brave tongue and not fear to attack 
plainly old prejudices, or, what is even better perhaps, a persistent 
and delicate strategy of thought and feeling, which shall quietly 
undermine the dull foundations of conventionality and social 
etiquette. 

Mr. Suffield began by saying that it used to be thought in old 
times that God’s favor belonged to classes. Some ought to be 
slaves, others free. Some damned, others saved, on account of 
their parentage or doctrines.. This was not Jesus’ idea, nor that 
of the early Christians. If anybody asks the Unitarians what is 
their creed, they often reply, ‘‘ We have no creed, but we have a 
conception of life. It is this, that God is our Father and all 
men our brothers.” “If the religion of Jesus was not that, I 
for one,” said he, ‘‘ do not know what it was. I do not say, that 
all men are equal, for I think all men are unequal; I do not say 
all men are alike, or can become equally good, wise, learned, or 
comfortable ; but what I maintain is, that each man is to be judged, 
in social, political, or religious matters, according to his individual 
merits, and not with*a view to some conventional distinction of 
church, sect, business, or trade.” ‘If this principle is true,’’ he 
says, “it should be our first endeavor to proclaim it, with tender- 
ness towards existing prejudices, and to strive to remove the ob- 
stacles which render impossible the carrying it out into practice.” 
“Tt is» of no use,’ he says, “to say a mechanic of high ability 
and culture ought to have a seat in Parliament, if the election 
was surrounded with circumstances which made such a thing im- 
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possible. It is of no use to say he ought to mix with noblemen, 
officers, clergymen, merchants, if we hedge in social intercourse 
with conventional expenses unattainable to any but the wealthy.’’ 
He brings up another illustration of a clerk with a small salary, 
who must of necessity always associate with his own class. 
“Class intercourse,” Mr. Suffield says, “is very narrowing to 
the mind.’’ This is all very true, and is a peculiar feature of 
English life, more noticeable to an American in England than in 
any part of Europe. But we think the so-called lower classes 
themselves are as much responsible for this state of things as the 
upper classes who refuse them entrance. There is a want of flexi- 
bility in the average English mind, which makes it very hard for 
a man to see beyond his particular place, or be very anxious to 
get out of it. We, in America, are jostled about and exposed to 
changing scenes, until the scent of our occupation or profession is 
constantly rubbed off of us. A farmer’s or blacksmith’s son may 
sit in polite houses, or address audiences, and if he does it well 
nobody here asks or cares what his origin is. Let them find it 
out if they want to. But in England they cannot help seeing the 
man’s business or trade. It runs through every fibre of him. 
The responsibility of these evils rests upon all classes: they must 
all widen, and the England of to-day is, in fact, we believe, quite 
different from the England of fifty years ago. We Americans 
find ourselves peculiarly favored in England, in respect to our 
position and social status. Nobody seems to want us to have any 
antecedents if we only conduct ourselves sensibly and agreeably. 
We sometimes have wondered if the English treat each other as 
well as they do us in every railroad carriage, steamboat, hotel, 
or watering-place, where their urbanity, kindness, and cordality 
towards our countrymen at the. present day is unequaled. A 
prophet is without honor in his own country, we know, and if we 
look at ourselves at home we shall probably find, with all our 
boasted and actual freedom, that we are full enough governed yet, 
in society, by petty distinctions and local prejudices. 

But, to return to Mr. Suffield. He says, “I desire a class 
government, the government of the intelligent; and, therefore, I 
desire to see a great many noblemen and commoners excluded 
from it. If the intelligent, educated, virtuous, self-disciplined, 
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and therefore virtually the gentlemen of all sections, of all occu- 
pations, trades, and professions, are thrown into frequent mental 
communion and social intercourse, we shall still get a class: but 
a class marked out by distinctions worthy of men.’’ This we take 
it to be our true idea of American society. Would that we might 
reach nearer to it. “It may be asked,” he says, ‘‘ ought not 
money to have its advantages socially, just as money can keep a 
carriage ora yacht?” “ Yes,” he says, “ but the very men who 
give great entertainments should also be in the possession of 
means of intercourse where expense is not a necessity.’’ The 
* Liberal Union,’’ he thinks, was organized to promote this sim- 
plicity of social life. ‘ They may work,” he says, “ with a calm 
and dignified moderation,’ and show that men and women of in- 
telligence can meet together, and prove that they mean something, 
by trying thoughtfully to establish these great principles. He pro- 
poses that soirées shall be of a mixed and inexpensive character, 
clubs might be formed, and although he would not deprive any 
member of the pleasures of wealth or its display even, he would 
say such display should not be the invariable rule or the sole 
medium of social intercourse.’’ He thinks that those writers of 
the present age who reject the idea of the communion between the 
soul of man and God, which he calls the “ speciality of Jesus,” 
are likely to fall into a tone of distrust and contempt as to man. 
He believes that truly liberal religious thinkers, in carrying out 
these reforms, will perhaps obtain more help from the pure, high, 
and free minds in the Orthodox churches than from those who 
distrust both God and man. The paper was received with great 
interest, and provoked a general discussion, from both ladies and 
gentlemen, in which various opinions were advanced, and music 
followed, when the company separated. We believe much good 
must come from this union of cultivated religious and philan- 
thropic people in London. 


The English ‘‘ Unitarian Herald,’’ in one of its numbers, 
has a very valuable leading article on Christ and Christianity. 
From any point of view, Trinitarian, Unitarian, Humanitarian, 
the writer argues that “Christ is the living genius of Christi- 
anity.”’ Even from the atheist’s stand-point, also; “for he 
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thinks,” says the writer, “that, if he can dethrone Jesus, he 
will abolish Christianity.’’ ‘It is something deeper,’’ he says, 

“than a system. Not all the sects, though good, exhaust or 
make Christianity. It enters into them all; but these reservoirs 
do not empty the fountain. It is not a philosophy any more than 
an ecclesiastical organization. Jesus is silent in regard to the 
laws of nature, matter, and mind,— even also in regard to the 
laws of morality, utility, expediency.” We might add that he 
was not silent in regard to their results; effects are greater than 
causes, and one who lives in harmony with God, like Jesus, does 
not need to hunt up laws, because he is unconsciously carrying 
them out in his life. Our writer, however, virtually implies this 
when he speaks of Jesus’ purity, patience, love, and obedience to 
God; which qualities, although they were not elaborated into a 
system of faith, formed a life which passed into the hearts of 
apostles and disciples, in a continuous stream of Christian experi- 
ence, down to the present time. ‘ We may leave out the mira- 
cles,’ he says, “‘ and pass over a great deal that is peculiar to 
Christianity, and which seems to be full of truth and value, but 
there is one feature which is imperishable. It is a fact of power ; 
and the power is eternally fresh. One after the other, our lights 
go out; but this light shines brighter and brighter to the perfect 
day. What is it? It is Jesus the Christ. The power comes 
from a life.’’ The writer goes on to ask pointedly, Where do we 
go to learn the philosophy of utility? Not to Bentham’s or Stuart 
Mill’s life, but to their books. We ask, What is pure reason? 
what is the will? We must go to the books of Kant or Jonathan 
Edwards, not to their lives. But, when the soul is filled with its 
holiest aspirations and profoundest aspirations, where does it find 
answers of inspiration, radiance, and peace? In a series of specu- 
lations or a system of knowledge? No: in a real, noble divine ° 
man,— in the loveliness, tenderness, power, and winning beauty 
of Christ. We would like to quote more, if our space permitted, 
of this truly eloquent tribute to the Master. 


We cannot quite agree with our English brethren of “ The 
Herald ’’ in their habit of turning sometimes the cold shoulder 
upon the Broad Church. We grant that the position of its lead- 
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ing men is an uncomfortable one, and we should not like it our- 
selves. But all liberal religious positions are ‘uncomfortable, and 
more or less illogical. We cannot square our highest emotions to 
any creed, the best that our reason may form. The main thing 
is to have a good conscience. That is the very thing that our 
Unitarian friends doubt on the part of their Broad Church neigh- 
bors. But we have no right to make another man’s conscience 
for him. The leaders in this Broad Church movement have not 
put their light under a bushel. They say plainly that they do not 
believe certain articles of their church. But they stay in it be- 
cause they love it, and believe their duty is there. If they stay, 
they must obey the laws of the church until they can change 
them, which they are trying to do as fast as they can. A soldier 
in battle may not approve of the movements of his chiefs, but he 
approves of the campaign, and obeys orders, reserving his private 
judgment. Our stout and noble martyrs for conscience’ sake, in 
the past and present, may say this is dangerous doctrine: perhaps 
it is for them. Every man knows his own danger; but let him 
not judge another God-fearing man, whose cross it may be to stay 
where he is in the house of bondage, as much as our good mar- 
tyrs’ to go out of it. 

The history of secession for liberty, in the Scotch and the Irish 
Church of the past, proves that personal and local animosities had 
a great deal to do with the ruptures, and the sundered body is 
really no freer than the old one. The ‘‘ Eglise Libre ’’ of Swit- 
zerland at the present day, is really less free than the National 
Church, although perhaps more active. If we are going to make 
a clean sweep of everybody out of his religious communion, be- 
cause he is heretical, what a turning of the tables there would be. 
Nothing would be stable, religion would be all out-of-doors, so to 
speak, which is what our so-called Free Religious societies aim at, 
but which we of the Christian Church cannot agree to. Thank 
God, the great heart of the Universal Church of Christ is worth 
more than logic, and the finer and sweeter instincts of men lead 
them to love their own abiding places in the communions where 
they were reared, and to stay through much long suffering often, 
and struggle for higher light. Old Richard Baxter, whose statue 
has been unveiled at Kidderminster, says, — 
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“I am more and more sensible that most controversies have more 
need of right stating than of debating; and if my skill be increased in 
anything, it is in narrowing controversies by explication, and separating 
the real from the verbal, and proving to many contenders that they differ 
less than they think they do.” 


The last number of “ The Theological Review” is truly large 
and Catholic in its appreciation of the old worthies of the church. 
Here we have three articles at least that evince a breadth of crit- 
icism and sympathy with other religionists, which we are proud to 
say could hardly have emanated from any other than our branch 
of the church, — not to speak of Mr. Newman’s valuable article 
on endowments, another on Cox’s history of Greece, and, above all, 
Mr. Beard’s review of the ‘* Unseen Universe,” which is very 
rich and suggestive. In regard to the other three, we will simply 
say that they are reviews of the character and works of Thomas 
Erskine, the Scotch Presbyterian; Barclay, the Quaker; and Ca- 
saubon, the Huguenot student and critic. These articles are well 
studied, and plentifully supplied with foot-notes ; but, what is far 
better than that, they display a delicacy of treatment, a fine sense 
of discernment in regard to the religious natures of these men, 
that enable the writers to forget the hard dogmas which the good 
men themselves found it uncomfortable to get along with, and 
which often sat very loosely upon them. Thomas Erskine says, 
‘‘T feel self-condemned in occupying my mind in the labor of con- 
structing the intellectual form of religion, when I could be so 
much more profitably employed in actually walking with God.’’ 
Mr. Beard also, in his able and appreciative treatise on the physi- 
cal speculations about the other world, naively suggests, that, as far 
as doctrine goes, the authors do not show very practised hands, 
and would have done well to have consulted modern theologians a 
little in regard to the texts of scripture ; or, what is better, to have 
left statements of the Trinity out of sight, and confined themselves 
to the great spiritual truths which we are sure they are nobly seek- 
ing to verify. This whole number shows what our Unitarian 
Church is doing abroad for the cause of broad Christianity ; and 
we trust we shall not fall behind in this country. 
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A good many interesting events have happened in England the 
past season, which, for want of space, we will group together, touch- 
ing upon those which seem most important. The unveiling of the 
statue of Richard Baxter at Kidderminster was a marked occasion, 
and Dean Stanley’s address was characterized by his usual broad- 
ness of spirit and devoutness. The Wesleyan Conference at 
Sheffield was a very spirited one, and a new president, Rev. 
Gervase Smith, was elected, much to the satisfaction of a large 
majority. We should like to quote from Rev. M. Crosskey’s 
dedicatory address before the students of Manchester New Col- 
lege, if our space permitted. It was pervaded by an unusual 
solemnity and fervor, mingled with a tenderness well calculated to 
win the souls of young men to the truth. Our English friends talk 
a good deal about open air preaching, and not only talk, but have it. 
Why cannot we do the same? These beautiful Autumn days are 
just the time for it. Why will not our country and suburban min- 
isters who are beginning to think about a second service, and 
dreading to start it, on account of the “ faithful few,” who come, — 
why will they not go out on to some hill-side or street with a circle 
of those devoted few, to begin with, and a man and woman who 
are not afraid to strike up “* Old Hundred,” and preach the word 
on beautiful Sunday nights, where the passers by are so ready to 
lend an ear? We recommend this plea seriously to our ministers, 
before the winter days shut down upon us, and life loses its elastic- 
ity beneath the deadening power of furnaces, gas, and fogs. At 
the Evangelical Convention at Brighton, Mr. Pearsall Smith 
made himself conspicuous by the advancement of somewhat sin- 
gular ideas in regard to the higher Christian life. He seemed to 
be aiming at a revival in his way, which appears to have been the 
purely passive one, leaving every one to wait for the operations of 
the spirit. Dr. Bonar, of Scotland, and many other brethren, 
entirely disapprove of his plan of action. 


The second volume of Dr. Guthrie’s autobiography is out. 
He gives an amusing account of a visit to Mr. Carlyle: — 


“J did not wish to disturb Mr. Carlyle, but he came, and an uncom- 
mon-looking man he is, an eagle-like look in his great glaring eyes, hair 
half gray, and a strong Dumfries-shire tongue. He was in a rode de 
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chambre, most kind and courteous. I got him upon the neglect of the 
uneducated and lapsed classes. He and I were quite at one. He uttered 
a number of great thoughts in magnificent language; lightened and 
thundered away in sublime style, at the heads of governors, ladies, and 
the selfish world ; and looked to me very much, as he swung his arm, 
clenched his fist, and glared round him with his black beard and shin- 
ing eyes and grizzly hair, like an incarnation of Thor or Woden, or some 
other Scandinavian divinity.” 


Our Baptist friends in England have rejoiced in the visit of the 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, the Premier of Canada. And truly 
they might, for he appears to be an honest, energetic, religious, 
self-made man, whom our Canadian neighbors are proud to send 
home to Great Britain on a visit. 

‘The Non-Conformist,” in some comments upon the life and writ- 
ings of Strauss, by Zeller, says, “‘ He was earnest and sincere, but 
full of unrest, and a need of sympathy which makes one love and 
pity him.’’ What good signs of the times? Could an Orthodox 
paper have written so twenty years ago? The article is large and 
discriminating, and it is a little singular that the writer says very 
much the same thing of Strauss that was said of Theodore Par- 
ker, — namely, that “ his was the thoroughly Puritan spirit, en- 
listed in the service of skepticism, and doing its work as unflinch- 
ingly as ever was the case with a Massachusetts Governor.” 


Dr. Thirlwall’s death is much felt in England. He was noted 
as a Greek historian, and was inclined to the Broad Church the- 
ology. He defended Dean Stanley in the Westminister Abbey 
trouble ; and, being disgusted with the illiberality of the members 
of the committee for the revision of the Bible, he resigned his 
place upon it. 

The able Bishop of Oporto, Dr. America, of Lisbon, has sent 
out a remarkable pastoral, against the infallibility of the Pope, 
calling the syllabus the “ monstrous birth of a delirium,” that is 
not binding upon Catholics. He goes against the miracles of 
Lourdes and La Salette, and charges his Curé “ to protect their 
flocks against the errors of those who call themselves the best 


Catholics.’’ Verily, the world moves. 
M. P, L. 
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Review of Current Literature. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. “Die Erzvaeter der Menschheit” is the attractive title of a 
work by Herr Julius Grill, of which the first part has just appeared 
in an octavo of three hundred and seventy-eight pages. The theory 
is startling, and it overthrows our notion of linguistic divisions. Herr 
Grill thinks that he can show that the Hebrew myths of the Genesis 
were all taken from Sanskrit originals, that the story of Noah, and 
his name, too, came from an Indian myth, and from the Sanskrit 
word “ Navaka,” meaning “sailor.” He gets the word “Aaron” 
from the Sanskrit “Atharvan,” “priest,” and has an Aryan original 
for all the more important Hebrew names and stories, from Adam 
down to the time of the Judges. This, he insists, is the only reason- 
able method of interpreting Hebrew antiquities! The Hebrew lan- 
guage is only a Semitic idiom of the Sanskrit! The Israelite stories 
are only Aryan myths transformed. For instance, the story of Debo- 
rah is presented as “a marvelous mythical picture of the great atmos- 
pheric catastrophe, which in the spring-time brings a victory of heat 
upon the cold wintry season.” Adam and Eve are the sun and the 
moon. Herr Grill is honest and enthusiastic, and fortifies his posi- 
tion with confident assertion and abundant learning. But his theory 
is too revolutionary to be accepted at once by the philologists. 

2. Prof. E. W. Hengstenberg, the champion in Berlin of narrow, 
domineering, and intolerant orthodoxy, at once a brilliant and a pro- 
voking scholar, comes now again before the public, after six years of 
rest in the grave, as the expositor of the Book of Job. Half of the 
work was published several years ago, soon after the death of the 
author. All his merits and defects are in this volume. It is vigor- 
ous, positive, slashing in style. He hates myths, and will have none 
of them. The word shall be literal, and the truth shall be direct. 
The Bible of Hengstenberg has no double sense. He is not ashamed 
of the Gospel, and he will bring in pious remarks without regard to 
the connection. The word is all literally inspired, and it is all edify- 
ing, the talk of Elihu as much as of Jehovah. Scholars will not gain 
much by the publication of this new translation and commentary. If 
Ewald and Hitzig had lived a few months longer, they would have 
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done it trenchant justice in some of the reviews. But to one who 
makes large allowance for the temper, the dogmatism, and the un- 
shrinking conservatism of the Berlin professor, this commentary will 
give useful information, and perhaps throw new light upon contro- 
verted passages. Hengstenberg had a fine scorn of fantastic ren- 
derings. 

3. Dr. Willibald Beyschlag, Theological Professor and University 
preacher in Halle, issues, in a beautifully printed pamphlet, with 
broad pages, his “Osterprogramm,” “Die Gleichnissreden Jesu,” 
the parallel passages from Matt. ix. 14-17, Mark ii. 18-22, Luke v. 
33-39, examined critically, exegetically, and “ Biblico-theologically.” 
The subjects are what Jesus says about the fasting of the children of 
the bride-chamber, and the two illustrations of the new cloth in old 
garments and the new wine in old bottles. There is nothing new in 
the method of the examination, and nothing startling in the conclu- 
sions. No important emendations of the text are given, and the 
interpretation is the natural one. Mark’s narrative is preferred to 
the others. ©The style is as ponderous, and the sentences are as pro- 
lix, as German work in this kind is usually fated to be. Dr. Bey- 
schlag candidly gives the views of the leading critics, and only in a 
single instance has he a sharp word for a rival interpreter. If he 
carries back the modern Protestant notion of Jesus as the spiritual 
regenerator of worn-out Judaism to the explanation of the parables, 
it is only because the text warrants such a course, and because he 
has the sympathy of the best authorities. His dissertation is a good 
specimen of faithful, thorough, and heavy exegetical work. 

4. A very singular little book, of which we mean hereafter to use 
the interesting material, is the account of the discussion, in the thir- 
teenth century, in Paris, before St. Louis and his queen, of thé arti- 
cles of accusation against the Talmud, drawn up by Pope Gregory IX., 
at the instigation of one Nicholas Donin, a renegade Jew. It is edited 
by Dr. Alexander Kisch from original, and mostly unpublished, man- 
uscripts in the National Library of Paris. The narrative of the con- 
troversy, of its origin, its results, the character of the disputants, and 
the bearing of the dispute on the studies and the fortunes of the Jew- 
ish people, graphic as it is, leaves room for the imagination. There 
are several personal sketches. The compiler, of course, sympathizes 
with the defeated party, and hates the apostate Nicholas; but he ad- 
mits that some of the charges are true, and that the forgone verdict 
was not altogether against the evidence. The burning of the Tal- 
mud, which resulted from this discussion, was one of the most serious 
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calamities which came upon the Jews of the Middle Age, only sur- 
passed by the autos-da-f2, in which their bodies were burned. The 
title of Dr. Kisch’s work is, “Papst Gregor des Neunten Ankla- 
geartikel gegen den Talmud, und dessen Vertheidigung durch Rabbi 
Jechiel ben Josef und Rabbi Juda ben David.” 

5. One would think that the promulgation of the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility would dishearten so learned a doctor as John Friedrich 
von Schulte from publishing his researches into the Canon Law of 
the Roman Church. Of what use is canon law when the will of the 
ruler may decide all questions of religious rule? But Schulte refuses 
to hear this last rebuke of the Holy Spirit, and gives to the church 
the first of three volumes on this grand and fruitful theme (die Ges- 
chichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen Rechts von Grati- 
an bis auf die Gegenwarte). The first volume brings the history 
down to the time of Pope Gregory IX., a period of less than a cen- 
tury, but very important in the precedents and rules which it gave 
for succeeding ages. But the introduction, which rapidly sketches the 
sources of canonical jurisprudence in the earlier ages, and the litera- 
ture of these legal discussions of the convents and synods, will to 
many be more instructive and entertaining than the drier statements 
of the history proper. In a work of this kind, personal sketches and 
digressions are hardly allowed. They wound the dignity of grave 
narrative. The picturesqueness must be in the grand effect, and not 
in the particulars. 

6. The “ Neuere Kirchengeschichte,” by E. L. Th. Henke, of which 
the first volume has appeared under the editorial charge of Herr W. 
Gass, is a posthumous work, made up of academical lectures, revised 
and corrected. Henke and his father before him were noted for their 
skill in the treatment of special themes, of biography and history ; 
and these lectures sustain his reputation. The arrangement is pre- 
cise and convenient; the style is comparatively clear; the judgments 
are impartial; and the sources of information are of the most ap- 
proved. This volume treats the history of the Reformation. In the 
first division we have the story of the Reformation in Germany and 
in Switzerland. In the second division, the spread of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe, in France and the Netherlands, in Great Britain, in 
the Scandinavian peninsula, in Poland and Hungary, and in Italy 
and Spain. In the third division, the “Separatists and Sects” are 
treated. Henke is disposed to excuse Calvin for his share in the death 
of Servetus, while he acknowledges in the fullest manner the noble 
Christian character, and denounces the wicked murder, of the Geve- 
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van apostle of the rational gospel. For practical use, Henke’s lec- 
tures take rank with the best. 

7. The annals of the Reformation tell of no more devout, humane, 
and conscientious spirit than Heinrich Bullinger, the successor of 
Zwingli in the Church of Zurich. He died three hundred years ago, 
on Sept. 17, 1575. In anticipation of the memorial celebration, Herr 
R. Christoffel prepared a short biography, setting forth the Christian 
work of this good pastor and philanthropist, his care for the poor and 
sick and wretched, his sympathy with the persecuted, his zeal for the 
education of children, and all that made him a model of the success- 
ful minister. Not only the man himself, but his faithful wife, his 
helper in all good works, is presented as an example of what Chris- 
tian earnestness can accomplish. In the character and united service 
of this excellent pair we involuntarily call to mind our own Henry 
and Mary Ware. This book is not the biography of a champion of 
dogma, or of a great thinker, but of one who showed his faith in his 
life. It ought to be a household book, and a parish library book ; 
and it may edify those who reject the scheme of*doctrine which Bul- 
linger prized as much as any of the reformers. The piety here is as 
healthy, if not as scrupulous, as that of Calvin and Knox,—not at 
all of the weak, sentimental kind. 

8. Gotthold Seyler wants to make peace, but he is a man of war: 
wants to have a confession in which all can join, an eirenicon, yet he 
can find it nowhere but in the theology of Hoffmann and in the word 
of the New Testament, All the lore of his ponderous book, nearly 
six hundred pages long (Materialien zu einer Revision und Reform 
des Bekenntnisstandes der Protestantischen Kirche im Deutschen 
Reiche), only brings him to the conclusion that there is no hope of 
improving the existing creeds, or making any of them the basis of 
union. The reactionary High Lutherans he despises; he does not 
want any more orthodoxy or any more ritualism. The rationalistic 
destructives he fears; if they have their way, there will be nothing 
left to believe. They are honest men, certainly, and honorable, but 
dangerous. And so he is a discontented, restless Ishmaelite, vainly 
wandering, and not able to tell any one where to go. A direction to 
take the Scripture is as vague as the rest, so long as the Scripture 
has a various teaching and an uncertain sound. Bible Christians find 
it as hard as creed Christians to keep an unsectarian position. Herr 
Seyler is in the bewildered state of mind of many in our day, who 
are so continually preaching peace with the tone of complaint and 
alarm. 
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9. “Timotheus Geistliche Ansprachen an die Schulgemeinde,” — 
so Herr Ferdinand Baessler styles the volume of addresses to his 
pupils, which he has published for their edification when they leave 
him. If the quality of these practical talks represents the average 
religious teaching of the German gymnasia, the pupils are not without 
sound religious advice, which will make them manlier in their lives. 
The man who can preach successfully to boys and young men, can 
stir them to noble purposes, and show them a gospel which at once 
encourages freedom of thought and warns against temptation and 
self-indulgence, has his perpetual reward in the knowledge that his 
labor is not in vain. The inefficiency of so much of our college 
preaching, prejudicing against Christianity and the Christian ministry 
so many who ought to be won to it, is the great scandal of the church 
in this land quite as much as in foreign lands. That so few of our 
best young men go into the ministry is the fault of the dogmatists 
and timid men in the college pulpits, who are afraid themselves to 
tell all their truth, and who teach their hearers to be afraid of it. 
We need more sermons of this “ Timothy” kind,— more such men 
as Baessler and Arnold. 

10. Franz von Holtzendorff, a man who always has something to 
say when the speaks, treats the death penalty in a truly scientific style 
in his solid book, “das Verbrechen des Mordes und die Todesstrafe.” 
He dismisses the sentimental feeling as not worth considering, and 
has no heed of the so-called Biblical command. He shows that the 
death penalty is neither satisfactory as a means of terror nor of secu- 
rity nor of reformation nor of justice, that it is weak in theory and a 
failure in practice. For the crime of murder it is signally inefficient, 
preventing conviction and not hindering the crime. With this pen- 
alty all criminal justice becomes uncertain. There is a large and 
growing party in Germany opposed to capital punishment. The 
Prussians shoot their enemies in battle without compunction; but it 
is pleasant to learn from this volume that they have not put any one 
to death by legal sentence for nearly five years. The death penalty 
is sustained more by passion, prejudice, and foolish fear than by any 
careful conclusion from facts. A calm examination of the question 
is almost sure to bring the conclusion to which the wise German 
jurist has come, and which he justifies by his array of facts and chain 
of logic. 
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Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, anter Mitwirkung von Mit- 
liedern der theologischen Facultiiten zu Bern, Bonn, Giessen, 
Heidelberg, Kiel, Leiden, Strassburg, Wien, und Ziirich, und den 
anderen namhaften Gelehrten. Herausgegeben von den Mitglied- 
ern der theologischen Facultiit zu Jena, D. Hase, D. Lipsius, 
D. Pfleiderer, D. Schrader. Jahrgang 1875. Erstes Heft. Leip- 
zig: Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth. 

The publication of the organ of high theological science whose first 
number is before us, has already been announced in these pages, and 
should be of significant interest to many of our readers. The theo- 
logical faculties which are named in the list of co-operators are those 
of the liberal Protestant school, and the names of the responsible 
editors (ull of whom but the veteran Hase have elaborate articles in 
this opening number), guarantee the spirit and character of this jour- 
nal, as a representative of the school of scholars who constitute the 
best hope of the Christianity of the future, learned without ceasing 
to be religious, free without ceasing to be Christian. 

In the opening article Prof. Holtzmann, of Strassburg, discusses the 
theological, and, in particular, the religio-philosophical speculation of 
the present time, with little reference, however, to any thinkers ex- 
cept those who have written in the German tongue. An interesting 
article follows, by Prof. Nitzsch, of Kiel, on the historical significance 
of the “Enlightenment” (Aufklarung’s), the phase of theological 
culture and feeling which specially characterizes the last half of the 
eighteenth century, and which ended with the victory of the “ genial- 
ists,” from Herder and his compeers to Schleiermacher, “the bridge- 
builder between modern culture and modern theology.” The contri- 
bution to the question concerning the origin and development of re- 
ligion, by Prof. Pfleiderer, of Jena (whose recent book on “ Religion” 
is of signal ability), proceeds not after the fashion of the constructors 
of most philosophies of religion, by “the high priori road,” but with 
great wealth of illustration from every form of religion, from the 
most barbarous to the most civilized, to prove by the true historical 
method that Fetchism is not the primal germ of religion. 

Prof. Schrader, now of Berlin, and one of the first living Oriental- 
ists, follows with a contribution to the discussion concerning the origin 
of Hebraism, entitled “ Semitism and Babylonism,” in which, from the 
treasures which Assyrian discoveries have opened to us, he shows, in 
his own words, how “the vessel was prepared at Babylon, into which 
later the contents of divine truth were to be poured.” 

‘ The remaining two articles are both by Prof. Lipsius, of Jena, one 
(of which only the first part is given here) an elaborate review of 
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Schleiermacher’s discourses on religion, the other on the symbolical 
significance of the miraculous draught of fishes related in the fifth 
chapter of Luke. 

The spirit and purpose in which this journal of Protestant theology 
will be conducted are well indicated by these contents of its first 
number. Such articles, especially as those of Pfleiderer and Schra- 
der, command the attention of thoughtful theologians, and go to show 
that this new organ of theological science will fill a needed place in 
the literature of our time. The subscription is five thalers a year, 
(about three dollars and fifty cents in gold), and the editors of “ The 
Unitarian Review” will be glad to receive and forward any subscrip- 
tions which our readers may commit to our care. F. 





Morale et Progrés. Par Francisque Bouillier, Inspecteur Géneral de 
V'instruction secondaire. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1875. 
The brilliant essay of M. Bouillier on “The Vital Principle and 

the Thinking Soul,” which has reached a second edition, is even sur- 

passed in the charm of style, the felicity of illustration, the richness 
of erudition, and the earnestness of pleading which we find in this 
new work of the accomplished author. There is not a dull page in 
the volume, hardly a page without some striking sentence which 
might suggest an essay or a sermon. M. Bouillier is neither an 
optimist nor a pessimist, neither a blind worshiper of the past nor 

a believer in the near millennium. He has no more love for the the- 

ories of Schopenhauer and Hartmann than he has for the theories of 

Comte or Buckle. He believes in the freedom of the will, in the 

enlargement of the intellect, in the victories of science; that the 

present age of the world has more intelligence, more convenience, 
more resource, than the ancient ages. But he also believes in the 
reality and influence of virtue, in the supreme worth of character, in 
the power of moral ideas to rule the fortunes of men and nations. 

He distinguishes between true progress and false, between physical 

evolution and spiritual gain. Without conscience guiding, there is 

no progress worthy of the name, no progress which saves or satis- 
fies. 

As a polemic essay, this volume is keen‘ and incisive. It opposes 
positivism ; it opposes atavism, and cites abundant facts against the 
theory of Galton and his school; it opposes communism, with its 
sounding phrases and misleading formulas. Conceding a great deal 
to the scientisfs, it manfully insists that they cannot with their no- 
tions of physical necessity explain human motives and the sentiment 
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of duty. At the same time, the volume does not pretend to give the 
genesis of the moral sentiment, or to tell how nervous development 
passes on to moral obligation. Those fancies of the way of progress, 
too, that it moves spirally, that it goes on by fits or oscillations, that 
advance in one place is retrograde in another, —all the attempts to 
show progress in the history of man as a constant matter and an 
unvarying law,— M. Bouillier dismisses as an unprofitable game of 
the intellect. He reasons from the facts of human life, and the gen- 
eral conviction, and finds that these confirm the teaching of the 
churches, and preach that the righteousness of God is the necessary 
leaven in all prosperous human life, and the assurance of all outward 
acquisition. 

The religious faith of M. Bouillier is not clearly stated. He is not 
hostile to the Catholic Church, yet his opinions are precisely those of 
our best Unitarian writers, eminently of Channing, with whose works 
he seems to be familiar, though he only once mentions his name. 
Horace Mann he quotes frequently, and ardently eulogizes. But he 
draws authority for his argument from a wide range of reading, — 
the Greek philosophers and peets, the Roman stoies, the medizval 
writers, and the most noted ethical theorists of the recent centuries. 
The books least noticed are the Biblical beoks. The ethical and prac- 
tical wisdom of the Old and New Testaments is hardly alluded to in 
the notes or in the text. Perhaps that omission is designed, as Scrip- 
ture authority would have small weight with the schools whose tenets 
are refuted, and would create a prejudice against the argument. 

Whether one agree or not with the conclusions of this book, one 
will be fascinated by its eloquence and its sincerity, and will read 
with a busy pencil of marginal reference. It is cheering to know 
that such a writer has charge of the education of the larger children 
in the French Republic. 


Forgiveness and Law, Grounded in Principles Interpreted by Human 
Analogies. By Horace Bushnell. New York: Seribner, Arm- 
stong, & Co. 12mo, pp. 256, 1874 
This work is designed as a substitute for Parts ITI. and IV. of the 

author’s “ Vicarious Sacrifice.” It presents, not a change of views, 

but an enlargement in the same direction. It still excludes the viea- 

rious element in the sense of a price paid, or a satisfaction offered to 

penal justice ; but it includes and intensifies that element in the sense 

of cost and suffering as inseparably and by an antecedent necessity 

connected with forgiveness, In man, forgiveness is not the good- 
14 
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natured tolerance, or the quiet preterition and ignoring, of wrong 
and evil. He alone forgives a wrong who has suffered by it, and 
who consents to cost and suffering for the sake of the wrong-doer. 
Man is made in the image of God, and in no respect is he so truly 
Godlike as in his sensibility to wrong, and his capacity of righting it 
in the heart of the wrong-doer by taking upon himself care, toil, and 
burden for his sake, and thus appealing to his better nature in that 
language of sacrifice which is the most impressive form in which soul 
can address soul. God is not impassive. He feels the evils that sin 
has wrought, with an infinite pity for the sinner, and in Christ he 
manifests that compassion (com-passion, fellow-feeling) ; and in the 
entire theophany, the humiliation, hardship, self-abnegation, igno- 
minious death of the God-man, he shows his love by the sponta- 
neous suffering which he endures for, by, and with his sinful chil- 
dren. He is the propitiation for sin; but propitiation is atonement, 
not expiation.. Th. sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation were not 
expiatory, but conciliatory. They were symbolic prayer, confession, 
and worship, many of them festal solemnities, and none of them de- 
signed as a quitclaim for merited punishment. Expiation and for- 
giveness are mutually incompatible. If Christ has suffered what sin- 
ful man should have suffeged, or what by some legal fiction is taken 
as an equivalent for it, then there is no forgiveness of sin, but simply 
a transaction which casts reproach on the divine justice, while it offers 
a purchased amnesty to guilty man. There is no intrinsic necessity 
that sin be punished. In the ordinary course of things, repented sin 
is not punished. The dutiful youth is not made to suffer for the petty 
disobediences and waywardnesses of childhood. The beginnings of 
sin, if checked and reformed, lose their power of harming. In the 
course of the Divine Providence retribution lingers, to leave space 
for averting it by reformation; and it is a mere theological fiction, 
unauthorized by experience, that the evil suffered bears an exact pro- 
portion to the wrong committed. Love is the Creator’s primal attri- 
bute, and retribution is but the satellite of love. What is supremely 
desired by the Creator is not the sinner’s punishment, but his repent- 
ance and reconciliation. Unrepenting, he cannot indeed be forgiven : 
not for lack of will on the part of the Creator, but in default of his 
own consent to the mutual reconciliation which is implied in the very 
idea of forgiveness. 

The second chapter of this book defines the distinction between 
“law” and “commandment,” as these terms are employed in the 
New Testament. Law, primarily referring to the Jewish law, when 
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it has a wider meaning designates duty as a matter of prescription, 
embodied in definite rules of conduct, and resting on authority. The 
commandment, on the other hand, denotes duty as the tribute of love, 
freely and joyfully rendered from gratitude for the redemption-sacri- 
fice, in sympathy with Christ, and in the unreserved consecration of 
the whole being as “a living sacrifice” to him whose dying sacrifice 
we thus copy and emulate. Law and commandment thus virtually 
cover the same ground; but the law implies the yoke of service, 
while the commandment is the spontaneous acquiescence of the Son 
in the Father’s will. 

In his third chapter Dr. Bushnell treats of justification, demolish- 
ing the doctrine of supposititious or imputed righteousness, and show- 
ing that the word denotes what it literally means, and what the Greek 
word which it represents means, — namely, the making a man right- 
eous. This is not effected by the expiation of his former sins, or by 
putting to his account the goodness of another person, but solely by 
leading him personally to abjure his sins, and to practice the opposite 
virtues. The (so-called) forensic sense of justification is sheer non- 
sense. A man is righteous when he has only right aims and pur- 
poses, and he is justified, or made righteous, when his aims and 
purposes, having been wrong, first become right. This is effected 
by gratitude, faith, and love resting on and growing out of the divine 
sacrifice, — the redeeming mercy of God incarnate in the crucified 
Saviour. Justification and sanctification are but successive stages of. 
the Christian life, — the former being the latter in embryo and incep- 
tion. He whose aims are all right is justified; he whose life, inward 
and outward, is entirely conformed to those aims, is sanctified. 

This volume bears all the tokens of a mind still clear and vigorous, 
nothwithstanding the many years of physical infirmity and suffering . 
through which the author has passed. His thought has the rapid, 
palpitating movement that indicates vivid conception, and feeling 
which puts heavy-freighted reasoning almost out of breath. It 
manifests, more strongly, as it seems to us, than any of his pre- 
ceding works, an indignant sense of the wrong done to God and man 
by the dogmas which it puts in pillory; and at the same time it is 
redolent of the solemn consciousness of spiritual realities befitting 
one who has lived so long on the border land, and close by the half 
uplifted veil. The style is intensely realistic, and there are not a 
few passages of wonderful word-painting, in which spiritual things 
are made more than conceivable, almost visible to the fleshly eye. 
The author, indeed, sometimes, for lack of the right shade of pig- 
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ment in the dictionary, makes his own colors, and he employs no 
more forceful words than such as were never used before and per- 
haps will never be used again. Dr. Bushnell has one bad habit of 
style, against which we would enter our protest, — namely, the inser- 
tion of an adverb between the sign of the infinitive and the infinitive 
itself, as “to forever sweeten,” instead of “to sweeten forever.” This 
is in bad taste, and Dr. Bushnell’s is the only. respectable usage, so far 
as we know, in its favor. 

We trust that the book will have an extensive currency among 
those who identify with Christianity the dogmas which have only 
obscured its lustre and limited the range of. its power. A. P. P. 


American State Universities. Their Origin and Progress. A History 
of Congressional University Land-grants, a Particular Account of 
the Rise and Development of the University of Michigan, and 
Hints towards the Future of the American University System. 
By Andrew Ten Brook. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
That one whose duties as librarian of a large seminary would seem 

to require all his time should have found leisure to prepare for the 

press this goodly octavo, is little less than marvelous. But industry 
and patience will do wonders; and the painstaking compiler of these 
facts and documents can be happy in expecting from the grateful 
alumni of the University of Michigan an adequate recognition of his 
service. Especially will they be glad that he has vindicated the hon- 
esty and the honor of that admirable man whose work as President 
gave the University its enduring fame; though some of them may 
think that higher praise could have been given without exaggeration, 
and that it was not necessary to speak of the books of Dr. Tappan 
as neglected in their library dust, and unsalable by the dealers. If 
the almost unanimous testimony of the alumni may be trusted, Henry 

P. Tappan was the model of a dignified, accomplished, and successful 

college president. And this book of Mr. Ten Brook comes happily 

just as the present Regents have expunged from their records the 
unjust votes of their predecessors a dozen years ago. 

The volume treats three subjects: First, it tells the early history 
of public college education in America, and records the aid granted 
to colleges by the national and state governments. Secondly, it 
relates the history of the University of Michigan from the beginning 
to the present time. And, finally, it discusses “‘The Prospective Uni- 
versity,” and gives the picture of what state college education ought 
to be. In this last discussion the writer expresses his vpinions frankly 
and fearlessly. They will not please those who would substitute the 
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new ideas of science and living language for the old classical and 
mathematical curriculum, or who would have women educated for the 
professions or in the same way as men. The opinion of Mr. Ten 
Brook upon the co-education of the sexes, however, is not justified 
by the experiment as it has been tried now for half a dozen years in 
the University which he celebrates. If anything has been proved in 
the work of this University, it is the fitness and the possibility of dis- 
regarding in college education the distinction of sex. Women have 
not shown themselves in their studies here “ weaker” than men; nor 
is the term “females,” which Mr. Ten Brook constantly uses, more 
proper than the description of men as “males,” which is not the word 
which he uses. From Mr. Ten Brook’s idea of the relation of a 
state university to the orthodox sects (he does not say “so-called 
orthodox,” though he speaks of “so-called liberal” ), many will differ. 
Such a university has nothing to do with Evangelical majorities. 
And one of the great advantages of the Michigan University is, that, 
in theological and ecclesiastical matters, the students of all the de- 
partments are absolutely free from dictation or coercion, that the 
rights of a skeptic or a Catholic are as much respected as those of 
any Protestant Christian of any sectarian name. In the choice of a 
professor, competence, learning, and ability to teach are the only 
qualifications asked for, and not his pronunciation of Shibboleth. 
A state university has no business to consult the supposed prefer- 
ences, or the traditional creeds, of the majority of church-goers, in 
any of its dealings. And, instead of the plan which Mr. Ten Brook 
proposes, of bringing all the departments together once a day for 
worship, in the great hall, the small attendance upon the regular 
chapel exercises in the academic department is likely to become 
steadily smaller. 

In his conscientious effort to tell the whole truth about the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Ten Brook has gone into some perhaps unnecessary de- 
tails of the strifes between the faculties and the Regents. Instead of 
these, the public would have been glad to learn more of the general 
influence of the Michigan University upon the education of the West, 
in raising the standard of the public schools, and in sending out thor- 
ough books of science and instruction. The internal disputes of uni- 
versity professors, and their misfortunes, have small interest for the 
outside world, especially when the excitement about these troubles 
has gone by. What we wish to know of the University is of its 
increase in endowment, in teaching facilities, in the number of its 
departments, in the number of its students, and in its general fame 
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and influence. If we learn that, we can spare the minor affairs of 
administration, and leave altogether aside sucli matters as get into 
the record of the “class-day historian.” 

Mr. Ten Brook writes straight on, in a style which is not ambi- 
tious and not ambiguous. We have no difficulty in understanding his 
meaning. Except in a single instance, where Judge Pratt and his 
resolution are characterized (p. 212), his words about men are moder- 
ate and gentle. In his list of professors, past and present, indeed, 
he has not said all that he might have said, passing by some of the 
more eminent and gifted with a bare mention. And his index at the 
close is very imperfect, not at all adequate to so large a book. But 
those who wish to learn about the most successful of all the Western 
colleges, how it has been saved from its threatened disasters, and has 
grown to proportions almost as large as those of Harvard and Yale, 
with a reputation quite as wide, and what claim it has upon the good 
will and sympathy of those who believe in state education,— will find 
in this book much food for thought. 

Especially interesting is the plea for the library, and nothing in the 
book is more graphic than the character and picture of the efficient 
librarian. Many will recognize this from their own memories: “A 
man whose mental and moral traits command general respect ; whose 
varied learning and administrative skill are such that he can guide all 
inquirers to such of these collected treasures as each may need to 
consult, and who can do all this so quietly and unostentatiously as 
not to make the impression that he does anything or merits any 
praise.” 


The Ohurch Porch. A Service and Hymnal for Sunday Schools. 
Compiled and Edited by William R. Huntington, D.D., Rector of 
All Saints Church, Worcester. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1874. 


This little volume contains twelve services for the several Sundays 
of the month, and for the different ecclesiastical seasons, together 
with a closing service for every Sunday, and a number of special 
prayers. It also contains one hundred and fifty-four hymns, with 
tunes. The refined taste and wsthetic sense which the compiler pos- 
sesses, in no common degree, have found worthy occupation in the 
preparation of a work of this useful character. Any one who has 
turned the pages of most of the Sunday-school manuals which it has 
been our fate to examine, must have been painfully struck by two 
things especially, — namely, the frequent absence of the spirit of real 
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prayer in their devotional parts, and the namby-pambyism of many of 
the hymns or “songs” which they contain. There is, too often, a 
monkishness and silliness which indicates that the ruling idea of such 
compilations is that religion must be presented to the youthful mind 
in the form of “pap.” In contrast to such manuals, it is refreshing 
to take up Dr. Huntington’s admirable one which does not contain a 
prayer or a hymn which the child may not commit to memory and 
find full of help and beauty in maturer life. The occasional use of 
Trinitarian phrases must, however, prevent its introduction in schools 
where that doctrine is not inculcated ; though with a few omissions it 
would be, as seems to us, the model volume of its kind. 


A Double Story. By George MacDonald. New York: Dodd & 

Mead. 1875. 

All of MacDonald’s books will amply repay the thoughtful reader. 
Some of the earlier ones have given him a place among the fore- 
most religious, and indeed theological, teachers of the age. We can- 
not think, however, that this or any among the last two or three of 
his works, adds anything to his reputation. 


The Social Law of God: Sermons on the Ten Commandments. By 
E. A. Washburn, D.D., Rector of Calvary Church, New York. 
Second Edition. New York: T. Whittaker. 

One of the wisest and strongest volumes of sermons which this 
country has produced. Dr. Washburn’s prominent position among 
American Broad Churchman is justified by these discourses, which, 
prepared in the ordinary course of his pulpit duties, are given to the 
press in comformity with the request of his parishioners. So long 
as any churches in this land are in the habit of receiving such in- 
structions, there can be no danger that preaching will become obso- 
lete; and it is cause for gladness when the circle of hearers is wid- 
ened through the press to take in thoughtful and appreciative minds 
far outside the religious denomination to which the preacher belongs. 

Dr. Washburn takes the commands and forbiddals of the Decalogue, 
joining with each text from the Old Testament a parallel one from 
the New, and applies the law in its full breadth of spiritual meaning 
to the conditions of modern American life, so as to show that the 
tables of stone are as pertinent to the republic of Washington as they 
were to that of Moses. In faithful searching out of the flaws in our 
civilization, in high and broad application of a spiritual Christianity 
to the duties and dangers of the time, in a style enriched by thought 
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and culture, and in seriousness of ethical and religious convictions, 
these sermons deserve, not only the welcome of earnest readers, but 
the study of those whose function it is by preaching to bring Christian- 
ity to bear, not only on the lives of individual men and woman, but on 
human society at large. 


Wide Awake. An illustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys. Ella 
Farman, editor. Boston: D. Lathrop & Co. 
We have received the four numbers of this magazine that have 
been issued, which promises to be the most beautiful of all the 
monthlies for children. Children are favored mortals in this age of 
the world. Here are fine illustrations, the nicest of paper, and 
the daintiest morsels of both prose and verse to suit their appetites. 
We trust that the magazine, in order to be “wide awake,” will not 
fall into the danger of sensationalism for the boys, or impassioned 
romance for the girls. We see no danger of this at present, as the 
writers appear to be of the best order, and their contributions are 
both charming and instructive. We hope the magazine will have a 
wide and useful circulation. 
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